








Whats Your Answer? 


A QUICK 
TO WHICH M 


Q On the question below, just check one of the 
listed minerals. But be sure you select the one 
that will make you wealthiest! 


7 * 


coal 


I'd be richest if | had all 
the that’s mined 
annually in the U. S. 


copper 


A Coal’s the answer! In fact, in one year our 
country digs up more dollars’ worth of coal than 
all the other mined minerals put together! 


Q This factory is going full blast, yet there’s 
no smoke coming from the chimney. Do you 
know why? 

[] Someone plugged the chimney. 

[] The smoke is piped out underground 

[] The smoke is burned before it can form. 


A The third answer is correct. Special equip- 
ment, called overfire jets, creates more complete 


combustion and prevents smoke. 





FREE BOOKLET! 
The questions and answers above are only four of 
many in our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal 


Quiz.” Write for vour free copy today! 


QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL.. 
AY SURPRISE YOU AND YO 


THE ANSWERS 
UR PUPILS 


Q Miners receive higher hourly wages than the 
workers of any other major industry. Using one 
of the figures below, see if you can write out a 
correct pay check to the average American miner 
for one day’s work. 


For: One Day’s Work 


$5.00 $10.00 $16.00 


$12.50 


A To be right, make out your check for $16.00 
In addition, coal companies contribute to welfare 
funds which provide old-age pensions, benefits 
and medical care to miners and their families. 


Q Coal is truly the “fuel of the future” and 
below is a list of reasons for this statement. 
Check the ones that you think are true. 


(] America has used only 1% of its coal reserves. 


KS 


Coal can be manufactured into 


ee 


A Check them all! All these statements are true. 
Perhaps the most surprising fact is that ex- 
perimental plants are actually making gasolin 


| Coal can be made into 
gasoline. 


heating gas. 


| Coal is the raw material for 
over 200,000 useful products. 


from coal. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasnincton 5, D. C. 











"Cooking up” a lesson in nutrition 





A “never fail’ recipe for teaching health 
and nutrition comes from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, 
teacher in a one-room school in Cass County, EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
North Dakota. With her guidance, the class Saieriennne lille she cue Gianebed 
prepares a simple and wholesome hot dish on here often yield, in addition to im- 
the electric plate in the school room. Mothers proved diets, significant ‘fringe bene- 
like to get lists of the dishes to be served at fits’”’ such as: 
school, so they can plan the foods for the lunch ¢ Improvement in social behavior 
box and the other meals accordingly. ; = 
“The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, ‘become ¢ Increased parent interest 
very conscious of whether or not they have e Child participation 
selected foods from the Basic 7 food groups 
each day. The making out of menus and the 
study of actual preparation of foods are con- 
crete experiences they will never forget.’’ Like 
many other teachers engaged in nutrition pro- 
jects, she feels that the way the children look 
forward to their lunches and enjoy them more 
than compensates for her extra effort. 


For further information on the school lunch General Mills 
as a medium for teaching health and nutrition oe 
— in both large and small schools — write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


e Recognition of individual 
differences 

















Copyright 1950, General Mills, Inc. 
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In thriving Holland 
dorst kent geen seizoen 


Good burghers agree that “thirst 
knows no season.’’ So, naturally, 
Coca-Cola stands in high favor in 
Holland the year around. Coca-Cola 

’ stands in equal favor the world over. 
Typifying the friendliness of the United 
States, it is winning acceptance as 
united nations’ refreshment with men 
of good will everywhere. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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—Ashland Oil and its affiliated com- 
panies are currently producing and pur- 
chasing at a rate in excess of 30,000,000 
barrels of crude oil annually? A good 
part of this total represented crude oil 
produced in the state of Kentucky. 








Octanes” gasoline. 
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Re: School Building and Financing 
We have had broad experience in 


ite — 4 


handling school financing. 


* 


Inquiries invited without obligation. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Established 1853 
Starks Building Arcade 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Telephone WAbash 5331 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Cumberland, Md. | Washington, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges 
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, ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
/ ASHLAND KENTUCKY 
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Always fill up at the pump_ 
that says “Ashland. Flying 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


It’s Easy and Fun 


How to make a Wastebasket 
from popcorn or potato chip can 


First sandpaper the can so you 
can paint it easier. 
Next, paint on white paint until 
you can’t see any printing at all 
on can. 
When paint is dry, paste on a 
magazine picture or decal or 
paint picture yourself. 
Now you have a gift or your 
room or school can sell Waste- 
baskets to help raise money. 
Home from school—marking papers, 
reading or just catching up with odds 
and ends, enjoy the fine little lift you 
get from the chewing and 
tasty flavor of 
WRIGLEY’S 


SPEARMINT 
GUM. 




















BOOK BARGAIN 


Library books for the first and second 
grades are scarce. 
We list below a group of 34 flat 
juveniles, all illustrated in colors by 
well known authors, at 47 cents per 
book, transportation paid. 

List Price $22.87 

Our Special Price $16.00 





So Big Book of Mother Goose................ $0.50 
The Magic Sprinkling Can.................... 50 
The Kitten Who Would Not Wash His 

Face 50 
Betsy Bobbitt and Other Stories............ 39 


The Donkey Named Will and Other 
| REESE Te ERE eS 


The Little Red Hen and Other Stories.. .39 
A to Z—An Alphabet Picture Book...... 1.00 


The Real Book of Nursery Tales.......... 1.00 
Cuddles and His Friends...................... 1.00 
ae ag | eee eae 1.00 
RUS WIIIOID ce. 8k 50 
Patch Pants the Tailor............................ 50 
The Big Book of Animal Stories............ 50 
Algernon the Puppy and Freddy 

eee 50 
City—Country, A.B.C. ................-..-.-...- 50 
Come With Me to Story Land.............. 1.50 
Floppety the Bunny and the Far 

| a... MESSE aR eee er eee 50 


The Little Bear Who Wanted Friends.. .50 
The Little Brown Hen and Squirrels 


A} Sea Se eee 50 
Lullabies from Every Land.................... 50 
| 50 
Mr. Wheatley Whale Stories................ .60 
My Book of Animal Stories.................... 1.00 
Willie Woodchuck Builds a Back Door .50 
The Piper Had the Penny...................... 50 
Selected Stories for Children (5 authors) 1.00 
BS Be” ee .60 
ae ee a ee 50 
Stories for the Very Young.................... 1.00 
Tell About Tales (18 stories)................ 1.50 
Ticker and Tocker—The First Years.... .50 
eee ee ee 50 
0 Se eer 1.00 
I NN oo ee 50 

$22.87 


Our Price Delivered $16.00 


School Service Company, Inc. 
T. W. VINSON, Manager 
FRANKFORT, KY. 








Send for 
Catalogue 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY + CHATTANOOGA 




















You can count on 
Standard Oil products 
for dependable 
quality and Standard 
Oil dealers for 


dependable service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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SCHOOL 
INVITATIONS 






To make 
attractive invitations 
for Parents’ Day or P.T.A., 

fold a 5” x 10” sheet of white construc- 
tion paper. Draw and cut out maple or 
other leaf, letting the stem form a part of 
the fold. Write invitation inside. Color 
outside front and back in 
fo Autumn shades with 
ae “Crayola,” bearing down 
firmly to obtain deep rich 
tones. 

“Crayola” is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Cray- 
ons that do not smudge or 
bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is: 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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423 West Liberty Street 127 West Fifth Street 
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Tele: JA-8418 Tele: Garfield-0142 





SERVING ALL OF KENTUCKY 
As Exclusive Distributors 


of 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
“RADIANT” SCREENS 
CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
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@ In these times of 
shortages we are your 
dependable source of 
supply. Everything for 
your school and lunch- 
room. 


THE CHARLES H. 
BUNCH COMPANY 


School Equipment and Supplies 


Southern Trust Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Ph. WA 1654 
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Merry Christmas! 


The officers and staff of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association take this 
means of extending sincere good 
wishes to all of our readers for a very 
Merry Christmas. We trust that 
Christmas may bring joy and happi- 
ness to each of you and that the 
peace of the Christ Child may abide 
with you in the years ahead. 


RAAB AMAAAAAAAAAAAIIDIAAABIAN 


: 





Know Your K.E.A. 


Frequently the comment is made that 
we, as members, do not know enough 
about the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. Occasionally someone writes the 
office asking for the name of a district 
president or officer of one of the K.E.A. 
departments. Others inquire concerning 
some provision of the K.E.A. Constitution 
or some matter relating to the finances of 
our Association. 


Often the answers to such inquiries may 
be found in the Kentucky School Journal. 
The September issue carried the report 
of the annual audit of the fiscal affairs of 
the Association and in the October issue 
an analysis of the audit report was made. 
These two articles portray clearly the 
financial condition of the Association, The 
K.E.A. Constitution as revised to date ap- 
peared in full in the October issue. Our 
readers are urged to preserve these two 
issues of the Kentucky School Journal for 
ready reference. - 
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The K.E.A. directory appears in each 


issue of our magazine. Listed therein are 
the general association officers and staff 
members, the district association officers, 
and the president and secretary of each 
of the many K.E.A. departments, sections, 
and affiliated groups. Also listed are the 
members of the Planning Board and the 
Commission on Professional Ethics. 


At present the K.E.A. Board of Directors 
consists of four independent district super- 
intendents, two principals, four teachers, 
four county school superintendents, and 
one assistant superintendent. All types of 
positions and levels of instruction are like- 
wise represented in the officiary of the 
district education associations and other 
related groups and boards. You are in- 
vited to study the directory appearing in 
this issue and to become acquainted with 
those whom you have elected to positions 
of responsibility in your Association. If 
you have suggestions concerning the pro- 
gram of the K.E.A. or any of the various 
affiliated groups kindly write to the proper 
official. Your help will be appreciated and 
will enable your officers to serve you better. 


The District Conventions 


During the months of October and No- 
vember the writer had the privilege of 
attending and participating briefly on the 
program of seven of the. eleven district 
education association conventions. Several 
features of the convention programs were 
most significant this year. 

Attendance at many of the meetings 
was proclaimed by district officials to be 








THE FAMILY 


The message flashed 
» From star to star, 

And it was joyous, 

Glad, and good, 


RAMARRAAMMARRAAMAAMMR 


While angels winging 
Toward the earth 
Came near the place 
Where Joseph stood, 


Then wheeling, passing, 
Made no sound 

Lest they disturb 

The Peaceful Three. 


The universe was 
Bright with news 
Proclaimed 
Eternally. 


Eve Spears 


RARMMAMRAAR 


Sf RRA RRA AMAAAAMAAAAMAAAAAI IAIN 


the best in the history of the association. 
The programs were unusually strong. Sev- 
eral districts built their programs around 
central themes and met in small discus- 
sion groups to study different phases of 
the general topic. The interest and en- 
thusiasm -of those in attendance were 
noteworthy. 

The business sessions of the conventions 
were much better attended than usual and 
every opportunity was given to all mem- 
bers to participate in the proceedings. 
Several spirited elections were held to fill 
important offices and without exception 
the winners were gracious in victory, while 
the losers accepted defeat gracefully and 
in the true spirit of democracy. In order 
that you may become better acquainted 
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with the newly elected presidents of the 
district education associations and new 
members of the K.E.A. Board of Directors, 
their pictures together with brief bio- 
graphical statements will be published in 
the Kentucky School Journal as they are 
obtained. 

In a state as large as Kentucky, district 
education associations meet a real need. 
There are approximately 17,000 white 
elementary and high school teachers in 
Kentucky. Last year there were 17,842 
paid members in K.E.A. Present indica- 
tions are that this figure will be equaled 
or exceeded for this school year. It is 
obvious that such a large number could 
not be brought together for a single state 
convention. Few, if any, of the cities of 
the country could accommodate them. 
Registration at our state convention usually 
ranges from six to eight thousand. It is 
estimated that the total attendance at the 
eleven district meetings this year was ap- 
proximately 17,000. Thus many of our 
members who find it impossible to attend 
our state meeting have the opportunity of 
attending their district conventions. 


Our Cover 


The cover photograph by H. Armstrong 
Roberts was furnished through the court- 
esy of the Rural Editorial Service, Chicago. 


Do You Belong? 


Are you a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association? If not, as a member of 
the teaching profession you should give 
this question earnest consideration. Last 
year only slightly over half of the teachers 
in Kentucky joined the N.E.A. Our ob- 
jective should be to enroll 100 per cent in 
the N.E.A. as well as the K.E.A. 


The N.E.A. is a great dynamic profes- 
sional organization. It represents all the 
teachers in Kentucky and in the nation, 
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even though all teachers are not members. 
Its staff is busy day after day seeking 
solutions to problems in teacher welfare, 
instruction, finances, rural education, and 
other phases of our school program. The 
excellent publicity given the schools re- 
cently through radio, press, magazines, 
and other publications didn’t just happen. 
It resulted almost entirely from the splen- 


did public relations program of the N.E.A. 
These and many other similar services are 
rendered all the teachers of Kentucky and 
the nation. Can you afford not to join 
this great national association and not to 
identify yourself with your colleagues in 
this great work? Nowhere else will an in- 
vestment of five dollars bring you richer 
or more satisfying returns. 


Improving School Public Relations 
.. «ee. in the South 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROJECTS of the South- 
ern States Work-Conference, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, for the past three summers 
has been school public relations. A com- 
mittee made up of representatives from 
each of the fourteen southern states has 
given intensive study to this project, the 
results of which will be published as a 
bulletin entitled, Improving School Public 
Relations in the Southern States, to come 
from the press early in 1951. 

A sound program of school public rela- 
tions, according to the committee, involves 
more than “selling” a ready-made school 
program to the public. It provides the 
means whereby the lay public has the 
opportunity to help define the purposes, 
form the policies, and evaluate and im- 
prove the total program of the school. 
Under such conditions, it is believed, the 
public will give much more vigorous sup- 
port to the schools. 

An effective school public relations pro- 
gram. necessary everywhere, is even more 
vital in the South, which has the largest 
number of children per thousand popula- 
tion and the lowest per capita wealth of 
any section of the country, and conse- 
quently must make the greatest effort if 
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an adequate school program is furnished 
its children. The report is intended to pro- 
vide practical help to local and state com- 
mittees in the development of a continuous 
long-range program of school public rela- 
tions. It points out the part played in such 
a program by the school children, school 
personnel, the school program and plant, 
and the professional associations. There 
are unusually strong chapters on the role 
of organized lay groups and media of 
publicity. 

The intensive campaign is treated sep- 
arately in an appendix to the report. It 
deals with techniques and procedures to 
be followed in creating public opinion 
favorable to a state legislative program or 
a local bond issue or other programs 
designed to improve the schools.’ This 
section of the report treats such topics as 
initiating a campaign, securing and or- 
ganizing campaign dates, media of pub- 
licity, enlisting the support of lay or- 
ganizations, and working with candidates 
and officials before, during, and after legis- 
lative sessions. 

In all, seventy-seven persons partici- 
pated in one or more of the three work 
conferences devoted to school public re- 
lations. 
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Humanity Need Not ABDICATE prt 














time 

long: 

towa 

—<—S “The diffieulties of the , Bio d 
= present hour should strengthen * 

our resolve,” says Dr. Torres as 

| Bodet. “Humanity can continue | diabi 
its onward march toward a no U 

————— fellowship of free men.” But 
mei; 


WIsDOM AND BEAUTY are the twin arches 
of that invisible bridge which leads from 
the individual conscience—ever rebellious 
against its destiny-to man’s collective 


joint 
that to seek to impose uniformity on the count 
infinitely diverse and spontaneous life of J can f 
culture would be illusory. If UNESCO § sole 1 
should attempt to sap the originality and — which 
individuality of the different national cul- 

















conscience, ever in search of general 
progress. Dante in his Divine Comedy tures, it would be unfaithful to its very 
confirms it for us: for free men the long- origin, born as our Organization was of 
ing for the lost fatherland is but the aspira- a free covenant in which the representa- Ou 
tion to another fatherland that may al- tives of the governments strove to speak — how? 
ways be won—humanity itself. on behalf of the peoples. The reason for § tries , 
We are not so arrogant as to conceive our existence is not to create what none § educaj 
UNESCO’s mission as a substitute for can create by order, by rules and laws. § more 
the original creative mission of educators, The clear intent is rather to serve the they 
artists, poets, and scholars. Our Organiza- creative minds among mankind by putting J UNES 
tion does not so mistake its role. We know them in more direct relation with the Ra 
Fifty-s 
pursuit 
infinite 
YOUR ROLE IN UNESCO within 
unai 
A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO UNITED STATES TEACHERS ide 
Fi 
I take this opportunity to appeal to the school teachers of the United States to do : "9 ' 
all in their power to make UNESCO’s work known and to contribute to it. Ours is a in this 
time of decision: decision as to whether mankind shall live in a world organized for formati 
peace and ready mentally and morally to live in peace. to take 
This cannot come about unless we educate our children so that they understand mount 
how to become members of a world community of nations. Hence the immensely | 
important role that teachers have to play in the work of UNESCO. of cultt 
I do not ask you to incorporate, some external doctrine, however excellent, into sails 
your class work; I ask you, in co-operation with your National Commission for UNESCO, 8 
to do all you can to shape both your formal teaching and the community life of your gether 
schools so that the children may receive in twentieth century terms the education that ing me 
I know you would wish for them: an education fitting them to grow up both good in 
Americans and good citizens in a world that understands the purposes of peace. . Eres: 
ey c 
JAIME TORRES BODET all steps 
Director-General UNESCO Pe 
citizens 
equally 
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problems of the masses, and at the same 
time to serve those masses, who, in the 
longing of their unsatisfied needs, aspire 
towards education, and through it towards 
freedom. .. . 


Thus, in clearly recognizing our limita- 
tions, we become the better aware of our 
ambitions. There is no UNESCO science, 
no UNESCO art, no UNESCO philosophy. 
But there are many dark places among 
men; to light up these places requires a 
joint effort on the part of all the different 
countries: a faith which no individual state 
can furnish, a truth of which no state is the 
sole repository, a wisdom and knowledge 
which no one single state possesses. 


Wuat Can UNESCO Do? 


Our greatness will lie in serving. But 
how? What can fifty-six assembled coun- 
tries do to strengthen peace by means of 
education, science, and culture? What 
more can they do, some will ask, than 
they were doing before they joined 
UNESCO? 


I cannot accept such a skeptical attitude. 
Fifty-six countries working together in the 
pursuit of so lofty an ideal can together do 
infinitely more than each in_ isolation, 
within its own boundries and by its own 
unaided means. 


First of all, countries working together 
in this manner can regularly exchange in- 
formation, and can agree simultaneously 
to take the most effective measures to sur- 
mount or remove obstacles to the free flow 
of culture. 


Again, they can study and try out to- 
gether the various modern means of help- 
ing men to participate actively in the 
progress of the international community. 
They can undertake together to further 
all steps which may help educators to form 
citizens conscious of their rights and yet 
equally conscious of their duties towards 
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This poster made by a boy in India 
was entered in UNESCO’s competition 
for school children in its member 
states. 


their fellow-men of every nation, language, 
race, and religion. 


Above all, they can infuse a spirit of 
justice and concord in their domestic and 
foreign policies, so that there may prevail 
between peoples and governments that 
atmosphere of mutual confidence which is 
essential for peace. Such an atmosphere is 
indispensable for the success of UNESCO's 
mission also. Only in a world-free from 
the continual threat of war can culture, 
science, and education bear their finest 
fruits. 


Fear CAN Corrupt EDUCATION 


Fear can corrupt the very aim and 
essence of education and of research. It 
can distort them entirely to meet the de- 
mands of another war. It can transform 
these factors of peace into instruments of 
hate and destruction. It is thus of the 
most fundamental importance that gov- 
ernments should do everything that lies 
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MITCHELL DAVIS 
Glasgow, Kentucky 


was elected a member of the K.E.A. 
Board of Directors at the recent conven- 
tion of the Third District Education 
Association. Mr. Davis possesses both the 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from Western 
Kentucky State College, and brings a rich 
background of teaching experience to his 
new office. He has served as rural school 
teacher, attendance officer, staff member 
of the State Department of Education, 
and at present is superintendent of the 
Barren County Schools. 


within their powers, to fight against the 
obsession of war, to act as members of 
UNESCO not only when they speak at 
UNESCO, but also and still more when, 
outside the Organization, they are making 
decisions with regard to all those questions 
which may affect our aims and ideals. 

These are some of the things which fifty- 
six countries cannot undertake separately 
but which, working together, they could 
achieve. 

This would be a great achievement. Yet 
it would not be enough. If, for instance, 
education does not provide equality of 
prospects to all men and women—the same 
men and women who, on the political 
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plane guarantee collective security with 
their lives—then collective security will 
rest upon bases which are fundamentally 
unjust, and therefore unstable and _pre- 
carious. So that all countries may provide 
this equality, there exists a sacred duty of 
reciprocal help, on some aspects of which 
UNESCO has already made a beginning. 

According to our charter, we are an in- 
stitution whose guiding purpose it is to 
ensure peace by means of international 
understanding, and to help to promote that 
international understanding by means of 
education, science, and culture. These are 
our ultimate aims. Nothing that we un- 
dertake must deflect us from them. None- 
theless, if we would not have UNESCO 
founder in empty phrases, we must admit 
that peace will not be won by us alone. 


Unity witH DIVERSITY 


Our authority is only of a moral char- 
acter. It cannot by itself produce the 
political and economic decisions which 
could limit armaments and halt prepara- 
tions for war. The path which is set for 
us is assuredly long and hard. 

Far from discouraging us, the difficul- 
ties of the present hour should rather 
strengthen our resolve. Are not freedom 
of the individual and respect for the dig- 
nity of man the very bases for the system 
set up by the United Nations? Without 
the support of the common will of all the 
peoples of the world, peace would be no 
more than a truce, under constant threat 
of new conflagrations. 

I said, “the peoples of the world,” and 
I want to make it clear that I mean all the 
peoples of the world without distinction 
of ideological tendency or party. 

An organization dedicated to education, 
science, and culture cannot attain the kind 
of universality essential to it merely by in- 
creasing the number of its member states. 
The universality of the human spirit is 
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not a matter of arithmetic but consists 
essentially in a unity with diversity of 
opinions, systems, and’ points of view. 
Without that diversity UNESCO will not 
be universal, and unless in fact it. does 
not seek to be universal I can see no sig- 
nificance in it. 

Our work, then, does not lie in the do- 
main where diplomats erect ihe legal 
groundwork of peace. Our work is less 
spectacular. We are dealing with the very 
stuff of culture. Yet, will culture ever be 
separable from the political and _ social 
circumstances which condition it? For us 
peace is not something taken for granted, 
international understanding is not a postu- 
late. On the contrary, we regard both one 
and the other as the result of a series of 
efforts which must be combined and har- 
monized, so as to satisfy the longing for 
justice which burns in man. 

The time has come to redouble our en- 
deavors to embark resolutely upon con- 
structive work. The state of growth 
reached by the Organization, the ex- 
perience it has acquired, the documenta- 
tion it has assembled, and the surveys it 
has carried out, added to the network of 
nongovernmental international organiza- 
tions which collaborate with us, place 
UNESCO now and henceforward in a posi- 
tion to undertake tasks on a scale beyond 
that of the advice, the suggestions, the 
token services to which it has hitherto been 
confined. 


Not ForMULAE BUT ACHIEVEMENTS 


I mean tasks which, in a given field and 
for a particular area, would involve a 
transformation of existing conditions. 
Shall we forever be content to be a mere 
laboratory of model techniques? The 
peoples of the earth do not respond to 
formulae, but to achievements. And if in- 
ternational collaboration is to appear ever 
more desirable to states, before all it must 
show that it is effective. 
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MISS NELL HART DAVIS 
Stanford, Kentucky 


is the new president of the Central Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Miss Davis 
obtained her academic and professional 
training at Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege and the University of Kentucky and 
possesses the A.B. degree from the latter 
institution. Her teaching experience in- 
cludes several years in the Lincoln County 
rural schools, and since 1932 she has 
taught English in the Stanford High 
School. 


It may be necessary to try out fresh 
methods committing UNESCO's collective 
action to more immediate work in con- 
nection with specific problents of interna- 
tional importance. The work of the Secre- 
tariat, as defined in the program, answers 
in the main to a permanent need for in- 
tellectual co-operation in the exchange of 
information, comparative research, and 
the dissemination of knowledge. As such, 
and with the help of the National Commis- 
sions and nongovernmental international 
organizations, it makes up a system of 
basic services which an institution dedi- 
cated to the promotion of the intellectual 
and moral fellowship of man could not 
rightly reduce. 
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But besides these permanent services, 
there may be room for collective under- 
takings by member states—along the lines 
worked out for technical assistance for 
economic development—for the solution of 
certain problems which may arise in a 
particularly acute form in one or another 
part of the world and which present an 
obstacle to the general progress of man- 
kind, if not a potential threat to peace 
itself. As in the case of technical assist- 
ance, we should have to draw up a pro- 
gram of specific objectives to be realized 
in a given number of years. Participation 
in this scheme would be entirely voluntary 
and states could contribute to it in the 
form of money, supplies, or services; it 
would further be understood that states 
directly benefiting from the scheme would 
agree to fulfill the conditions necessary for 
the success of this international assistance. 


Such schemes would benefit from the 
services of the Secretariat as a whole, and 
from any outside help that might be forth- 
coming. All these efforts would have to 
be co-ordinated and combined for the 
purposes of a concrete undertaking, and 
no longer be scattered, as they so often 
are today, over different specialized fields 
of work. In this way UNESCO would give 
proof of unity in action, and at the same 
time realize its true vocation. In any case, 
I do not see any other way in which the 
Organization can advance from the stage 
of investigation and stimulation to the 
stage of practical accomplishment, so long 
as its budget remains at the present figure 
or until member states play a very much 
larger part in carrying out the program. 

I have spoken of the financial effort that 
devolves on member states. There is also 
the moral effort. Participation in our work 
cannot consist solely in paying a sub- 
scription into the Secretariat's account. 
Without the moral contribution of every 
people, the financial contribution by their 
governments would be ineffectual. Can 
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we fail to see that the spiritual conditions 
in which UNESCO works, have changed 
since 1945? The‘breath of human fellow- 
ship that we felt about us when we met 
in London has steadily weakened. A dark 
cloud of anxiety has veiled the high hopes 
that inspired us when, while the nations 
were joined in the last battles for libera- 
tion, we laid the moral and _ intellectual 
foundations of permanent co-operation in 
the cause of peace. 


UNESCO Must DEFEND PEACE Now 


In several respects the situation today 
is worse than that which faced the world 
at the end of first World War. Never, in 
time of peace, has travel been so necessary 
and physically so easy, yet administratively 
so cumbersome and difficult. The frontiers, 
closed with barbed wire in the war, are 
still dotted with firmly entrenched customs 
posts and wearisome controls of currency 
and passports. Before, it was the arma- 
ments merchants who were suspect; now 
even scholars and poets are regarded with 
mistrust. Everywhere we see conflict, or 
provocation to conflict, between ideologies 
which consider themselves irreconcilable. 
We are trying to remove from children’s 
history books a few tendentious pages, a 
few prejudiced versions of events. Yet we 
show no particular alarm when we see 
grown-up people applauding in the news- 
papers and on the screen, in books, or on 
the stage, everything that flatters nation- 
alist self-esteem, even though it must 
wound the answering sensibilities of other 
nations. 


Because of the fields in which it op- 
erates, and of the nature of its methods, 
UNESCO, in carrying out its mission of 
peace, must mainly focus upon the future. 
The deeper it enters into its tasks, the 
more time will it take to show results; for 
the habits of thought and feeling, which 
are the substance as well as the instru- 
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ments of its activity, call for patient and 
difficult adaptation. But are we sure that 
we have all the time we need? That is a 
question we cannot escape from. And 
even if peace is maintained, is it fitting that 
we should not have helped in maintaining 
it? The future is child of the present. If 
we stand aside today, we shall forfeit the 
authority to win acceptance for our ideal 
tomorrow. 


As I said in Beirut when accepting the 
position of Director-General, it is our duty 
to make of UNESCO the conscience of 
the United Nations, and conscience can 
never stand aside from the main stream of 
history. Therefore, UNESCO must as- 
sociate more closely in the work of the 
‘United Nations. Admittedly, its strictly 
technical sphere is different from that of 
the political organization of which it is a 
specialized agency. But that should not 
prevent it from taking its part today in the 
defense of peace—remembering that never 
before have education, science, culture, and 
mass communication been such important 
factors in political action and practice. 


For A FELLOWSHIP OF FREE MEN 


It is said that Leonardo da Vinci once 
uttered these despairing words: “Hate 
sees more clearly than love.” Let us not be 
defeated by such pessimism, against which 
Leonardo himself so ardently fought. Were 
not the smiles of Gioconda and of St. 
Anne painted after he had said this? We 
ask ourselves today what suffering he had 
to endure in order to give being to those 
two smiles, which have in them such in- 
finite wisdom and forgiveness. No! For 
Leonardo, hate was not more clairvoyant 
than goodness. Nor will it be so for us. 
After all, if civilization has continued it is 
because, like the smiles of those unfor- 
gettable faces, every culture contains the 
message of a hope that has been tempered 
and purified by grief. 
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DR. JAIME TORRES BODET of Mexico 
was elected Director-General of UNESCO 
by the delegates to the third General 
Conference at Beirut in the fall of 1948. 
Succeeding Dr. Julian Huxley of Eng- 
land, he is the second to hold the office. 
At 48, one of the youngest men to head 
an agency of the U.N., Dr. Torres Bodet 
already has behind him a distinguished 
career as a writer of poems, essays, and 
novels, as a diplomat, and as an educator. 


When called to his UNESCO post, he 
was serving his country as Foreign Min- 
ister. Between 1943 and 1946 Dr. Torres 
Bodet conducted Mexico’s dramatic cam- 
paign against illiteracy, when more than 
1,200,000 Mexicans learned to read and 
write. Between 1929 and 1943 Dr. Torres 
Bodet was in the foreign service, assigned 
to several European countries. While he 
was in his twenties he occupied the chair 
of French Literature at the University of 
Mexico. 


Dr. Torres Bodet startled the Florence 
General Conference by offering his 
resignation because of the small budget 
proposed and a program lacking in 
“direct and dynamic action contributing 
to peace.” He was persuaded to withdraw 
his resignation, and the conference rede- 
fined UNESCO’s objectives and goals to 
contribute more directly to peace. 





Unless it is accompanied by social 
progress, material progress carries with it 
an immense danger. And how can we 
imagine social progress without a fair 
chance for all of an education that liber- 
ates each one, without the consolation of 
a culture in which each one can find his 
own happiness? UNESCO’s very name in- 
dissolubly links the trinity of science, cul- 
ture, and education. The realities to which 
those words correspond require towards all 
three of them an equal loyalty. In a world 
from which science were missing, culture 
would again become subservient to magic, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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HOME-SCHOOL Relations 


THE IMPORTANCE of a good home-school 
relations in the development of an effec- 
tive educational program has long been 
recognized. It is vitally important that 
emphasis be laid on the co-operation of 
home and school in the development of 
healthy personalities. 


There was a time, in the development 
of our American frontiers, when the home 
assumed the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the personal characteristics of the 
children and the school provided for the 
academic learning. But as society became 
more complex a greater share of the vital 
development became the responsibility of 
the school. Educators accepted this broad- 
er role on the assumption that it could be 


accomplished if they accorded the co-op-— 


eration of parents in this endeavor. If the 
school could have operated under ideal 
circumstances, that is, with well trained, 
understanding, and experimental-minded 
teachers, small groups of pupils, and ade- 
quate materials, it is possible that passive 
co-operation might have resulted in good 
developmental living. 


But education had spread to the masses, 
classrooms were crowded so that knowing 
and understanding each individual child 
was difficult for even the best teachers, and 
many schools had to be staffed with poorly 
trained teachers who worked under all 
kinds of difficulties. A casual look at the 
products of this type of home-school rela- 
tionship is depressing. The apparent un- 
happiness of the thousands of our young 
people, their lack of purpose, their fears, 
the record of juvenile delinquency, and the 
admissions to our mental institutions point 
to the failure of the home and school to 
fulfill their duty. 


A participation program designed to 
build the inner security of the child and 
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GENEVA CAMPBELL 
Campbellsville City Schools 


stimulate overt-activity of a socially ac- 
ceptable nature, should revolve around five 
big areas: 


1. Importance of self-confidence. 
2. Opportunities for creative living. 


3. Responsibilities for social contribu- 
tions. 


4, The understanding of need for co- 
operation. 


5. A socially effective life objective. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1. Need of each individual to believe 
in himself is a prerequisite to good mental 
health. 


2. At home and at school all learning 
activities should be directed toward help- 
ing the child realize his capabilities. 


8. School practices include too many 
comparisons of children. 


4. We must go all the way and accept 
the recognition of individual differences 
as a basis of home and school living. 


5. Oftentimes we make life easier for 
ourselves by reducing the child’s belief 
in himself. We do not want to take the 
time to answer all the whys. 


6. The psychologists agree that it is too 
big a price to ask for our comfort, and the 
sociologists decry the lack of developing 
leadership. 

7. Neither home nor school can pro- 


duce self-confidence alone. To have it 
built up one place and torn down in the 
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other, results in confusion and misunder- 
standing. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CREATIVE LIVING 


1. In order for an individual to maintain 
a belief in himself he must have knowl- 
edge, skills, understandings, and activities. 


2. This gives the school its big. oppor- 
tunity. It gives purposes for learning. It 
feeds the attitude, “I'm good—the more I 
know, the better I can be.” 


3. But again, unless the home offers op- 
portunity to use the learnings in family 
life the confidence is reduced. 


4, Creative living involves sharing, think- 
ing, planning, making mistakes, evaluating, 
replanning. 

5. Adult and child must have genuine 
appreciation for each other’s contributions. 


6. Encouragement, by an attitude that 
mistakes are not criminal, but essentially 
human, gives to the child a feeling that 
life is good, that he is an important part 
of the family and school group. 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR SOCIAL 
CoNTRIBUTIONS 


1. One of the biggest criticisms we have 
of youth today is of their unwillingness to 
accept responsibility and carry a job 
through to completion. But what have we 
offered them? At school we have planned 
their learnings which has left us the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that they absorbed 
them. We hold the club of promotion or 
non-promotion over their heads and then 
are amazed that they accept so little re- 
sponsibility other than just what is needed 
to “pass.” 


2. Not until our school programs em- 
brace teacher-pupil planning, not until the 
purposes are known and accepted by the 
pupil can the responsibility for his learn- 
ing be a natural outcome. 
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3. We must let children plan with us. 
Children do not crave easy living as most 
adults like to assume. They like projects 
which present problems they can solve. 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF NEED 
FOR CO-OPERATION 


1. Oftentimes adults find it difficult to 
co-operate. Our committees are usually 
dominated by the strongest personality. 
Otherwise confusion prevails. This is a 
direct result of school and home training 
where democracy has not been experi- 
enced. 


2. At home when questions are asked, 
the answer is too often, “Because I said 


so.” Connoting that our size makes us 
wise. 


3. At school we begin in the kinder- 
garten by telling the boys and girls that 
they must be “good little helpers.” As 
they advance in age, we stress being a 
“bigger helper.” 


4, Perhaps a generation of self-confi- 
dence, creative, responsible people who 
understand the need for co-operation 
could even present a tenable solution for 
an international crisis because through 
democratic living they have learned to 
compromise without losing face. 


A SociaALLy EFFECTIVE 
LirE OBJECTIVE 


1. Religious leaders have pleaded for a 
service-minded populace. 


2. Philosophers think that the worth of 
the individual’s life lies in what he con- 
tributes. 


3. Psychologists “point out the impor- 
tance of the child’s belonging to an in- 
group where he has status. 


4, Educators have stated their objectives 
in terms of the development of socially- 
effective individuals. 
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JAMES A. CAWOOD 
Harlan, Kentucky 


was re-elected K.E.A. Director at the 
annual convention of the Upper Cumber- 
land Education Association. Mr. Cawood, 
a graduate of Eastern Kentucky State 
College, served as president of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association in 1942-43. 
He has had wide experience as a teacher 
and at present is superintendent of the 
Harlan County Schools. 


5. The home and the school are both 


social institutions. Their success or failure 


_can be measured by the security each gen- 


eration feels in projecting individual con- 
tributions for the good of the group. In- 
secure people are parasitic. They attach 
themselves to secure individuals. But they 
pay for their ride with unhappiness, fears, 
neurosis, defeatism, and society loses their 
potential contributions. 


How then, specifically, can home and 
school get together in a participation pro- 
gram that will produce the security neces- 
sary to self-confidence, creative, respon- 
sible, co-operative, socially effective in- 
dividuals? 


The following things are necessary: 
1. Teachers must know each individual 





child—his parents, their ambitions, their at- 
titudes, and procedures used at home. 


2. Parents must know the objectives of 
the school program, the teacher's attitudes 
and techniques. Parents must visit the 
school and be familiar: with the activities 
that take place there. 


3. Together parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren must plan the learning activities, 
evaluate together, replan, and understand 
the successes and failures. This involves 
many conferences and much time. 


4, The child must feel that all the adults 
concerned are in agreement, and all love 
him and respect him as an individual. 


5. Purposeful activities must be of living, 
both at home and at school, so that real 
responsibilities and co-operation can be 
thoroughly understood. Parallel activities 
at home and school can be planned when 
agreements are reached. 


6. The contributions made by the child 
must be pointed out and encouraged, with 
failures understood, with adult guidance 
insuring that the balance is favorable to a 
feeling of success. Constant frustration, 
either from within or without, produces in- 
security. Home and school must both use 
the same emphasis. It is evident that par- 
ents and teachers must be friends. They 
must find time to plan together. They 
must respect the knowledges, the tech- 
niques, and the good intentions of each 
other. 


Some sacrifices on the expenditure of 
time must be made, but the security the 
child feels when real friendships and ap- 
preciations develop cannot be brought 
about through any other method. 


MEANS TO ACHIEVE HOME-SCHOOL 
Co-OPERATION 


1. Home Visitation. There is no better 
way for a teacher to gain an understand- 
ing of the child.in relationship to his en- 
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vironment than to visit in his home. The 
teacher should come as a friend and should 
exhibit the ultimate in tact, courtesy, and 
genuine friendliness. In most cases she 
will be welcome. If her visit is not desired 
by the parent, she should not intrude. She 
should not in any way appear critical of 
the home or the family. 


2. Gains information tactfully concern- 
ing school policies and procedures. 


3. Answers questions 
might wish to ask. 


that a parent 


4. Some schools have well organized 
programs of home visitation. 


5. Some schools have a clinical psy- 
chologist. 


6. Attendance counselors. Through this 
service another link is welded in the chain 
connecting home-school. 


7. The public health nurse and the 

health department. 

a. Practically all parents are concerned 
about the health of their children. 

b. Through this mutual interest, the 
nurse has an effective entree to the 
home. 

c. Through clinics, chest X rays, physical 
examinations, and dental inspections. 


When the health program is admin- 
istered effectively, in a school system, the 
home-school relationship is materially 
bolstered. 


8. Parent-Teacher conferences. 

a. Value of such conferences increases 
as parents and teachers become ac- 
customed to working together as they 
take place regularly, and both parties 
are made to feel secure. 

b. Group conferences — school policies 
explained. Discuss behavior charac- 
teristics both in classroom and on the 
playground, academic abilities, eval- 
uate child’s achievements, and un- 
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MISS RUTH PARSONS 
Paducah, Kentucky 


is the new president of the First District 
Education Association. She is a graduate 
of Tennessee College, A.B. degree, and 
of Columbia University, M.A. degree. At 
present she is teacher of French and 
geometry in the Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky. In addition to her 
school experience, Miss Parsons has been 
active in community work and is a past 
president of the Paducah Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 


usual data in which child shows prog- 
ress or needs help. 


c. Attract parents to school through 
school programs, classroOm teas, spe- 
cial school visiting days, and display 
work of pupils. 


Literature may be sent from school to 
home such as notes, announcements, bul- 
letins, and newsletters. 





A limited supply of both the N.E.A. 
and K.E.A. Handbooks is available at 
K.E.A. Headquarters for the use of of- 
ficers and members of local education as- 
sociations in Kentucky. They may be 
secured by writing to the office. 
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DurRING A RECENT STAY in France, I found 
that my nine-year-old daughter was using 
a method for checking her results in arith- 
metic which I had never seen before. I 
found that nearly all teachers in France 
use this system and claim that it stimu- 
lates interest. Investigation in the United 
States reveals that the system used in 
France is similar to one used in this coun- 
try some years ago which was called 
“casting out nines.” 

This method consists in reducing large 
numbers to such simple terms that even a 
child can quickly check his results with 
some degree of accuracy. Pedagogically, 
it is of value because its simplicity in- 
trigues young people and causes them to 
become more interested in getting correct 
answers. 

For those who have never had the op- 
portunity of studying this method of 
checking answers, a few examples will help 
to explain it. 


ADDITION 


Add the digits, casting out all nines 


810992 8+140+2=11; now 141= 2 

3280 342480=13: now 143= 4 
3496506 3+4/6:5+016=24: now 2+4= 6 
4310778 


12 
4+3+1+0+7+7+8=30; now 3+0=3 nowl+2=3 


The problem checks since the sum of 
the check numbers is the same as the check 
number of the sum. 

In addition to casting out nines, it is 
possible to shorten the process by casting 
out any two or three numbers which add 
up to nine. In the above problem, in add- 
ing the digits of the first number, the 8 and 
1 may be cast out since their sum is 9. 
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A Teaching Aid for ARITHMETIC 


HOBART RYLAND 


Department of Romance Languages 
University of Kentucky 


Another example of addition will per- 
haps make this even clearer. 
Add the digits and throw out nines 


9034263 0 
469320 6 
68309721 0 
41784 6 
77855088=48=12=3_ 12=3 


The problem checks. 

The method can also be used for sub- 
traction, but is rarely used for this since 
there is a better check available. 


SUBTRACTION 
78342 6 
—6493 —4 
71849=11=2 “2 


The problem checks. 

If the digits in the subtrahend add up 
to a number which is larger than the sum 
of the digits in the minuend, then 9 must 
be added to this latter number. 


84266 8 add nine 12 
—7934 5 —5_ 
26332=7_ a 


This checking method is especially use- 
ful for multiplication problems. 


MULTIPLICATION 
786 3 
x 23 = 
2358 15=6 
1572 a 
18078=15=6_ 


Since the nine is equal to 0, it sometimes 
happens that in adding up the digits of the 
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multiplicand or the multiplier, the sum is 
(0. Naturally the sum of the digits in the 
product must be 0. 
238 
x 99 
~ 2142 
2142 
~~ 23562=18=9—=0 
234 
ox ae 
936 


bal 
om 


[S| 


bad 
tales 


__ 702 
~ $7516=27=9=0_ 


By a reverse process, the same system 
may be used in division. 





DIvISION 
987 
433 )427871 Check 
3897 433 ] 
3767 987 x 6 
3464 6 
3031 
3031 427871=15=6_ 


As can be seen, the check works by mul- 
tiplying 433 x 987 and checking with the 
number 427371. 

Even if there be a remainder, the system 
can still be used in division. 


130 Check 
23 )3003 130 4 
23 23 x 5 
70 20=2 
69 30038=6 
ie 13=4 subtract digits of remainder 


2 


The sum of the digits in the remainder 
is subtracted from the sum of the digits 
of the dividend. 

Mathematically, the whole process of 
adding the digits is a short cut for divid- 
ing by nine. The sum of the digits repre- 
sents the remainder after the division by 
“nine. 

EXAMPLE 


Add the digits: 347654=29=11=2 


Divide by nine: 347654=38628 x 9 
with a remainder of 2 
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In other words, in each case, the re- 


mainders are checked rather than the 
original numbers. 
EXAMPLE (Addition) 
28 represents 8 x 9, remainder 1 
48 represents Py x 9, remainder 8 
90° represents 10 x 9, remainder 0_ 
166 represents ri x 9, remainder 4 


At first sight the system may seem too 
complicated for children, but it will be 
found that they catch on quickly and en- 
joy applying it. 

Naturally, this is not a perfect check 
since it would still work if the digits were 
not in their right order. On the other hand, 
if the problem does not check then there 
must be an error. 





Elementary Principals 
Publish New Yearbook 


Many school principals and others in 
health and elementary education have col- 
laborated in the preparation of the 1950 
yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. The title of the 
29th yearbook, which is now available, is 
Health in the Elementary School. 

“Healthful living, health services, and 
health instruction occupy-important places 
in the elementary school today,” writes 
Julia M. McCarthy, Detroit, chairman of 
the Editorial Committee. “They permeate 
the entire school program. They touch 
upon or are at the heart of classroom work, 
assembly programs, recreational activities, 
and home-school-community relationships.” 


“Cost of the yearbook is $3 a single copy. 
The publication may be obtained from 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 





ALVIN P. SKOW is the new superin- 
tendent at South Portsmouth. 
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FIELD TRIPS Have Value 
..... LRY ONE Sometime 


Way FIELD Trips? Was this trip really 
necessary? Evidently the teachers in the 
Lexington Summer School thought so. For 
with the exception of the first week, when 
two trips were made, not a day passed 
that the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction did not conduct a trip, and some- 
times two. Approximately 450 children 
were transported on 34 trips under the 
supervision of the department. An equal 
number under the supervision of their 
teachers either walked or rode the city 
bus on as many trips to their centers of 
interest. 


For the past three years the Lexington 
city system has had a summer program in 
operation from kindergarten through senior 
high school. During the past two sum- 
mers the Audio-Visual Department worked 
with the classroom teachers in the selec- 
tion of films and filmstrips to be used in 
their units of work. With this background 
the department felt that this summer of 
1950 could be profitably used for trip 





Which Track Goes Where? 


FITHIAN FARIES 
GRACE CRAMER WEBBER 


Audio-Visual Department 
Lexington City Schools 


taking to round out the audio-visual pro- 
gram. 


The department also felt that if such 
a program was to be good educationally 
it must come from the children and their 
teachers. With this in mind the Audio- 
Visual Director made no concrete sugges- 
tions other than that transportation for 
the trips would be available and that the 
trips must be set up as learning situations 
and not for pleasure. 


Since the trips were planned to obtain’ 
a common background for the teacher and 
pupil about their center of interest, the 
variety of the trips was wide. During the 
summer it became evident that these trips 
were a definite source of enrichment of 
the school curriculum. They were not so 





Ice Being Block-Cut 
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Is It on Time? 


much time spent out of the 
classroom; they were well 
spent hours used in search of 
additional information not to 
be found elsewhere. It was 
found too that field trips used 
properly, along with other 
classroom materials, may be 
a source of stimulus for 
greater learning. Field trips 
may be used: 


l. To introduce a unit of 
work. 


2. To further develop the unit. 


8. To summarize the unit of work. 


It was the aim of our summer school 
program to give opportunity to our pupils 
to acquire firsthand acquaintance with 
places and objects about which they were 
studying. To make this program a success- 
ful one, certain steps were necessary as 
preparation for both the teacher and the 
student. We felt that if any one of the 
steps were ommitted from the planning 
the educational value of the trip was re- 
duced. The first step was the preparation 
for the trip. This was accomplished by 
discussion, student planning, use of mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, and still pictures. 
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The second step was the use 
of the trip sheet worked out 
by the department. The third 
important factor was the cor- 
relation of habits, attitudes, 
and skills with the trip.. A 
sample trip sheet is given 
below: 


TO TAKE A TRIP 


1. Be sure the trip is an in- 
tegral part of the unit. 





Father’s Occupation 


2. Ask permission to visit the place you choose. 
If you need help in obtaining permission, consult 
the Department of Visual Instruction. 

8. Visit the place yourself, find out what the 
children will see, and check on dangers to be 
avoided. 

4. Ask the guide who will take the group 
through the place, to talk on the children’s level. 

5. Get permission from the principal and the 
parents before going. 

6. Plan method of transportation and finance 
with the children. 

7. Discuss rules of safety and courtesy with 
the children. 

8. Help the children plan the things they wish 
to see in the time you have to use. 

9. After returning to school, discuss what you 
saw on the trip and list ways in which you can 
use this information. 
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10. Write thank-you notes to the people who 
made the trip possible. 


In checking with the classroom teacher 
after a field trip we found many examples 
of information gained on the trip being 
applied to the classroom situation. Tool 
subjects, which some feel must be taught 
from a book alone, were being applied to 
everyday living in a meaningful way. Chil- 
dren, whether they were in a social science, 
arithmetic, or science group, saw tool sub- 
jects at work on every trip. They planned 
and wrote permission notes. Plans for trips 
were discussed and written down. Money 
was used to buy railway tickets and pay 
entrance fees. The children saw a meteor- 
ologist using figures and written words to 
give the weather report. They saw num- 
bers used on gauges on trains, airplanes, 
and busses. The road directions on the 
trips were read both in words and num- 
bers. The farmer talked to the children 
about the number of animals he had and 
the florist expressed himself in dozens in 
regard to his flowers. They saw milk in 
quarts and half pints. Attention was called 
to price tags on articles in the stores. 


’ Safety rules and signs were pointed out 


in the places visited. The children watched 
business people transacting business by 
reading, writing, and exchange of money. 
They found reading, writing, and arith- 
metic very much in use in everyday life. 


By studying the occupations of the 
community an appreciation of work done 
and the importance of the types of work 
done were established. Good listening 
habits and an awareness of the places 
visited were brought about through listen- 
ing to the guides. A respect for an au- 
thority on the subject at hand was evident. 
Out of group-planning for a trip grew co- 
operation and a wholesome attitude toward 
the individual and his ideas. The chil- 
dren learned to incorporate the informa- 
tion gained on a trip into a learning situa- 
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tion in the classroom. Safety and courtesy 
were stressed, and since the group ex- 
pected co-operation from its members 
these two items became a must on each 
trip. 

At the end of the summer the tally was 
a very gratifying one. Many teachers had 
explored their neighborhood for teaching 
possibilities. Many had taken trips on 
their own with the use of the trip sheet. 
And from the enthusiastic comments made 
by the summer school faculty we feel that 
trip-taking will be an essential part of the 
winter program. 

From the viewpoint of public relations 
we felt that the trips had a real value too. 
The people in the community had seen 
children visiting with a definite purpose 
for the visit. The ones who had been 
asked to act as guides in the various places 
of business had shown a real spirit of co- 
operation. And a real interest too. How 
many times did we hear, “I wish they had 
taught school like this when I was a kid, 
we never got out of our desks, much less 
out of the classroom. There is worth-while 
learning in this type of teaching.” 





Approved List of National Contests 
For Secondary Schools Now Out 


A list of national contests, approved by 
the National Contest Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, was published in the October 
issue of the Bulletin, official publication of 
the association. Additional contests, if any, 
will be considered by the committee in 
December and announced in the February 
issue of the Bulletin. 

The committee, headed by George A. 
Manning, principal in the senior high 
school, Muskegon, Michigan, has set up 
criteria which is used in evaluating na- 
tional contests making application for 
placement on the approved list. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For YounG CHILDREN 


Read to Me about Chatlie, by Inez Hogan. 
Dutton, $1.50. This is a delightful story book 
with plenty of pictures. The life of a boy and 
his dog is full of ups and downs. There is even 
a song to sing! 


Honey. for Tea, by Patience Strong. Dutton, 
$1.50. It is hard to say which are more charm- 
ing—tthe gay little verses or the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned pictures by Susan B. Pearse. 


The Two Reds, by Will and Nicolas. Harcourt, 
Brace, $2. A little boy and his cat provide the 
activity for an unusual story which has lots of 
pictures to look at over and over. 


All Kinds of Time, by Harry Behn. Harcourt, 
Brace, $2. Rhythmic interpretations of time in 
its various manifestations make a real pleasure of 
this little book which has delightful colored illus- 
trations, 


Mr. Upstairs and Mr. Downstairs, by Charles 
Norman. Harper’s, $1.75. When Jane Jonquil 
and her father were not having amusing ex- 
periences of their own, Mr. Jonquil was telling 
stories of equal interest. Here is a recording of 


some of both, 


Ruby Throat, by Robert M. McClung. Morrow, 
$2. Young children will be able to read this for 
themselves, and they will return more than once 
to the account of a year in the life of a humming- 
bird and to the charming pictures which ac- 
company it. 


Playtime for You, by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 
Scribners, $2. Boys and girls of 4 to 7 will fol- 
low the pictures here and make many things for 
themselves. A real help to parents and teachers. 


Three Little Steps and the Party and Three 
Little Steps and the Spotted Horse, by Charlotte 
Becker. Scribners, $1 each. The kindergarten 
set will return for more than one reading of these 
tales of three children, and they will want to 


spend long hours with the attractive pictures. 
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K LOOKS 


Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


With My Whole Heart, by Frances D. Heron, 
and Big Family, by Alice G. Kelsey. Westminster, 
65c each. Here are two colorful books with re- 
ligious backgrounds, both of which will appeal 
to primary children. 

Dick Whittington and His Cat, by Marcia 
Brown. Scribners, $1.75. An old favofite is here 
pleasantly retold and enlivened with woodcut 
illustrations by the author. 


Jack and the Three Sillies, by Richard Chase. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2. Lots of good laughs are 
provided by this folk tale of poor old Jack, whose 
wife left him until she could find three people 
sillier than he. Humorous illustrations. 

The Runaway Elephant, by Ellen Tarry. Vik- 
ing, $1.50. Modoc, the elephant, was momen- 
tarily tired of circus life. This is the delightful 
story of his adventure into New York City and 
of his eventual and eventful capture. 

The Circus Baby, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Macmillan, $1.50. The picture-book age 
children will put this among their favorites. The 
story and the pictures are equally pleasing. 


The Calf That Flew Away, by Andre Dugo. 
Holt, $2. Molly, a calf, one day ate too much 
marsh grass. She found herself flying in the air, 
and her adventures are here told with much good 
humor and excitement. ss 


Country Train, by Jerrold Bein. Morrow, $2. 
The large type and the unusually good illustra- 
tions are two features to assure this book instant 
popularity. It is a story which, among other 
things, compares Old Putt with the streamlined 
Train of Tomorrow. 


A Boat for Peppe, by Leo Politi. Scribners, $2. 
Monterey provides the background for this story 
of a little boy and his fisherman father. Even 
the words and music of some songs are included, 
and the pictures by the author, winner of the 
1949 Caldecott Medal, are beautiful. 


Once Upon a Wintertime, by Walt Disney. 
Simon and Schuster, 75c. A well bound Little 
Golden Book that is valuable and attractive in 
every detail. 
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MRS. MINNIE RUBARDS 


was named president of the Middle Cum- 
berland Education Association at its meet- 
ing at Somerset recently. Mrs. Rubards is 
a graduate of Lindsey Wilson Junior 
College, and has her B.S. degree from 
Western Kentucky State College. She has 
had six years of experience as teacher in 
the Adair County Schools, and has served 
as attendance officer since June, 1949. 


Squirrely of Willow Hill, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. Macmillan, $2. One day a tiny squirrel 
fell out of a tree and was rescued by kindly Mr. 
and Mrs. McGinty. This is a superior story, tell- 
ing of his adventures as a winter guest and of his 
release in the spring. 


For THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP 


Owls, by Herbert S. Zim. Morrow, $2. The 
large clear type and the many pictures attract 
the reader at first glance; as he continues to read, 
he becomes enthralled with the many facts which 
are available about one of the strangest of our 
winged friends. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Genevieve Foster. Scrib- 
ners, $2. This initial biography is one that every 
teacher will want to own and to recommend to 
her students. The facts of Lincoln’s life are 
interestingly related. The author’s pictures are 
just as good as her writing. 

Peter Pan, by J. M. Barrie. Scribners, $2.50. 
This beautiful edition of an old favorite will find 
a hearty welcome by teachers and children every- 
where. Beautifully illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 
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Jack O’Moora and the King of Ireland’s Son, 
by Bryan Macmahon. Dutton, $2. Good humor 
and pleasantness of narration mark this tale of 
old Ireland. Beautiful illustrations are by Richard 
Bennett. ; 

Diesel—Electric 4030, by Henry Billings. Vik- 
ing, $2.50. Most boys of 8 to 80 are train lovers, 
and here is a reliable and entertaining account 
of the Diesel and its importance in modern life. 

Paganini, Master of Strings, by Opal Wheeler. 
Dutton, $2.75. Young music lovers will be de- 
lighted with this biography which is graphically 
related and includes music for added stimulation. 

Cats of Destiny by Fairfax Downey and Paul 
Brown. Scribners, $2.50. Real cats are the sub- 
jects of these 38 stories, and all of them are well 
worth writing about. They belonged to such 
diversified people as Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Pony School, by Paul Brown. Scribners, $2. 
The story and the pictures are here combined to 
make a very pleasant story of a little city boy 
who went to visit in the country and who learned 
how to be a good sport at the same time he 
learned all about Shetland ponies. 

Barney Hits the Trail, by Sara and Fred 
Machetanz. Scribners, $2. This modern, realistic 
Eskimo story is guaranteed to please. The au- 
thentic background and the pleasant pictures are 
added attractions. 

Giggle Box, edited by Phyllis R. Fenner. Knopf, 
$2.50. Fifteen funny stories have been selected 
by an accomplished anthologist, and all of them 
are good. Authors represented include Carl Sand- 
burg, LeGrand, Merritt P. Allen, and Robert Mc- 
Closkey. 

Three-Ring Circus, by Emma L. Brock. Knopf, 
$2.50. Sally Jones led an adventuresome life; 
she went from one escapade to another. Here 
is an account of those happenings, amusingly and 
beautifully illustrated by the author. 

At the Back of the North Wind, by George 
Macdonald. Macmillan, $2. This one of the New 
Children’s Classics series is a beautiful edition 
of a favorite story of fantasy in childhood. The 
complementary illustrations are by George and 
Doris Hauman. 

Play with Trees, by Millicent E. Selsam. Mor- 
row, $2. A pleasantly contrived book of nature 
facts, interesting in form and content. 

Lorie, by Irmengarde Eberle. Whittlesey House, 
$2.25. Incidents of the active Davis family pro- 
vide a popular type of story for all members of! 
the family. Especially endearing are Lorie and 
the details of operating a restaurant. 
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Smeller Martin, by Robert Lawson. Viking, 
$2.50. Every book that Robert Lawson has pro- 
duced has been a masterpiece, and this one is 
no exception. Davey “Smeller” Martin was a real 
boy, and the things which happened to him will 
make boys and girls want to hear more and more. 
Perfectly illustrated. 

The Wishing Starrs, by Martha G. Kiser. West- 
minster, $2.50. The Starr household was suddenly 
disrupted when Mrs. Starr, a widow who sewed 
for a living, brought home with her Lorelly, a 
doctor’s daughter who had been pampered and 
spoiled. The author does an excellent job of 
character analysis with plenty of action to keep 
the story going. 


For OLpER Boys AND GIRLS 


Trailblazer to Television, by Terry and Eliza- 
beth P. Korn. Scribners, $2.50. A real biography 
is told here, and it is one which will be especially 
interesting to boys. All scientific information is 
accurate. 

The Pageant of Russian History, by Elizabeth 
Seeger. Longmans, Green, $4.50. A very schol- 
arly book is this complete history of Russia, one 
that makes interesting reading at the same time 
it reveals a wealth of information. 


On the Air, by Jack Bechdolt. Dutton, $2.50. 
Three young people in New York were having 
trouble getting their start in the world when fate 
threw them together. Here is their story, one of 
success with an authentic background of the 
television world. 

The Secret Fjord, by Geoffrey Trease. Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50. The Norwegian background 
provides an unusual setting for a story full of 
mystery and excitement. The 1400 period pro- 
vides historical interest as well. 

More Experiments in Science, by Beeler and 
Branley. Crowell, $2.50. This follows the gen- 
eral excellence of others in the series which 
show scientific youngsters how to do their own 
experimenting. Details are clear and abundant. 

Marie Antoinette, by Marguerite Vance. Dut- 
ton, $2.50. A Junior Literary Guild Selection, 
this biographical novel follows the excellent prec- 
edent set by the author in others of the same 
series. The beautiful illustrations are by Nedda 
Walker. 

Henry Ford, Engineer, by Louise Neyhart. 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.75. Boys especially will like 
this eventful biography which combines the life 
story of a great man with an account of an im- 
portant industry and a period of American his- 
tory. 
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JAMES A. PURSIFULL 


newly elected president of the Upper 
Cumberland Education Association, is a 
teacher in the Bell County High School. 
During the last session of the legislature 
he served as a member of the Committee 
of 22, which remained in Frankfort for 
the purpose of securing increased appro- 
priations for public education. 

Mr. Pursifull has attended both Eastern 
Kentucky State College and Union Col- 
lege. He possesses the B.S. degree and 
will complete work on his M.A. degree 
very shortly. 


The Greenwood Tree, by Edward and Stephani 
Godwin. Dutton, $2.50. It would not be possible 
to overestimate the value of this portrait of 
Shakespeare and the time and place where he 
lived. Students will enjoy it and teachers should 
find it indispensable. 

Mahatma Gandhi, by Catherine O. Peare. Holt, 
$2.75. In presenting the life of a complicated 
personality and in projecting it against the back- 
ground of the times in which he lived, the author 
has done an especially good job. An excellent 
book to introduce the biography to students. 


Haunted Hut, by Mary G. Bonner. Knopf, $2. 
The junior high crowd will be delighted with this 
mystery that combines with it some humor and 
a thrilling account of outdoor sports. 


Clear to Land, by Gertrude E. Mallette. 
Doubleday, $2.25. Career stories for teen-age 
girls are always popular, and this is one of the 
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best. It is the story of Shelby Harrison and her 
career in aviation; it presents an excellent syn- 
thesis of romance, adventure, and mystery. 


Hawthorne House, by Adele de Leeuw. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. Another career story and another 
excellent one is this account of Debbie Haw- 
thorne and her family who made a guest home of 
their large house. In addition, the parade of 
guests provides a pleasant look at human nature. 


The Boatswain's Boy, by Robert C. Du Soe. 
Longmans, Green, $2.25. The War of 1812 pro- 
vides the background for this exciting story of 
naval warfare. Based upon scholarly research, the 
book is one of special appeal for boys. 


Bob Clifton, Jungle Traveler, by Dock Hogue. 
Holt, $2.50. Tracking down a killer lion and 
rescuing his father from witch doctors provide 
wonderful, exciting experiences for Bob Clifton, 
and every event will be shared by teen-agers. Au- 
thenticity of the African background makes the 
story especially appealing. 


Christmas, edited by Alice Dalgliesh. Scrib- 
ners, $3. Children of all ages as well as their 
parents will find new delight in this collection 
of stories and poems. They have been grouped 
according to special aspects; no school library 
should be without this collection, as attractive in 
format as it is in content. 


Showdown, by T. Morris Longstreth. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. A variety of elements have been 
combined to make this a rip-roaring story for 
older boys. Nicky Powell was a stowaway on a 
plane taking a basketball team to Canada. What 
happens after a crash in the wilderness provides 
the impetus for the story. 


Whaler Round the Horn, by Stephen W. 
Meader. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. This is the at- 
tractive story of Rodney Glenn, who lived in New 
England many years ago, and of his desire to 
become a whaler. Beautifully illustrated. 


Teru, by Lucy H. Crockett. Holt, $2.50. “A 
tale of Yokohama,” this story of a 12-year-old 
girl in modern Japan is entertaining at the same 
time it imparts ‘some valuable information and 
ideals. 


The Haunted Hound, by Robb White. Double- 
day, $2.50. The younger junior high set will de- 
light in this collection of anecdotes about what 
happened to a boy and girl who loved fishing, 
hunting, and dogs. 


The Swamp Fox, by Marion M. Brown. West- 
minster, $2.50. Here is an excellent historical 
novel based upon the life of Francis Marion and 
his adventures during the Revolutionary War. 
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Farmer in the Sky, by Robert A. Heinlein. This 
science fiction story will prove to be of real in- 
terest to many boys. It is the story of a boy who 
traveled on a space ship to Ganymede, one of 
Jupiter’s moons, to try scientific farming. 


Masked Prowler, by John and Jean George. 
Dutton. Animal stories for older boys and girls 
are rather rare, and such readers will be delighted 
with this story of the numerous activities en- 
gaged in by Procyon, a raccoon. 


Code of a Champion, by Frederic N. Litten. 
Westminster, $2.50. Life in Louisiana posed 
many problems for Sgt. Ross Vincent. How he 
solved those problems provides a story of varied 
plot threads and a story of action for older boys, 
whose parents will enjoy it as well. 


The Wooden Mug, by Frances Sanger. West- 
minster, $2.50. This is a sequel to The Silver 
Teapot, and it is just as good as its predecessor. 
It carries forward the story of the Drew family 
who lived in Vermont in Revolutionary days, and 
has some historical significance as well as telling 
a rousing good story. 


Passage to America, by Katherine B. Shippen. 
Harper’s, $2.50. The story of our ancestors is 
one which never grows old. This author has 
done an excellent job of telling the story of 
all the people who came to America to settle and 
who have formed what we now refer to as the 
“American” race. 
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“If George Washington was so honest, 
how come the banks are all closed on his 


birthday?” 
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High School Reading 
A CONDIMENT 


“WHAT THESE PUPILS need is a good course 
in reading,” is a remark frequently heard 
in secondary school faculty discussions. 


“They can’t read their history assign- 
ments.” 

“My students can work the examples, 
but they can’t understand the written 
problems in their algebra.” 

“{ might be able to put something across 
in biology if the kids could read their 
texts more intelligently.” 

“If we ever get anywhere in this school, 
someone will have to teach a course in 
reading.” 


Another course, another course, another 
course, seems to echo from the classrooms, 
corridors, and offices as the panacea for 
educational difficulty. The fact that read- 
ing needs to be taught is evident in the 
above testimonials, but to relegate such 
responsibility to a special school subject 
would be adding a blot to an already over- 
spotted leopard. 


Suppose our rich Uncle Ned were to 
invite us out to the “Ritzy Restaurant” 
for a four-course dinner. Of course we ac- 
cept; and, after ordering, we wait im- 
patiently for the savory food. We are 
served oysters in the half-shell. Uncle Ned 
asks the waiter for salt and he replies, 
“After a while.” We wait a few minutes 
and pick halfheartedly at our entree. This 
course is removed, and a plate of luscious 
sliced tomatoes is placed before us on 
shiny, crisp lettuce. This time, you ask 
for the salt; and the waiter coolly replies, 
“You will receive it shortly, sir.” After a 
short wait, we try a few of the tasteless 
slices and recline in our chairs to await 
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HARRY M. SPARKS 
Murray State College 


the meat course. The kitchen door swings 
open, and we hear the sizzle of steaks and 
see our waiter approaching with a tray 
which is a delight to our low-income eyes. 
He removes the tomatoes and places the 
tantalizing T-bones before us. We rev- 
erently cut off a tasty morsel and, with 
half-closed eyes, thrust it between our 
teeth—what! No salt! “Waiter! We would 
like some salt.” 


He replies, “You shall have it in a few 
moments, sir,” and retires from the room. 
We wait for his return and cut a few 
bites from the cooling meat. When he 
still does not return, we cut and chew and 
swallow mechanically without respect for 


the fine cuts of meat that are before us. 


Suddenly the kitchen door opens and 
here comes our smiling waiter racing 
toward us with plates of salt. He removes 
the remnants of our steaks, and says, “Your 
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salt course, sir.” You jump up from your 
table. Forgetting your manners and losing 
your self-control, you seize the diminutive 
waiter by his jacket and shake him as you 
shout, “Why serve salt as a special course, 
you simpleton. Why didn’t you give us 


Chalk Dust 


YOUR THIRD-GRADERS have filed out for the 
last time, leaving twenty-two bare desks. 
Next year they will be upstairs; up with 
Miss Smith. You wonder how long it will 
take her to find out that Jimmy does 
Anne's multiplication; or Billy really 
doesn’t have kidney trouble; or Joe needs 
glasses, but his parents can’t afford to 
get them. You wonder if you should tell 
her. Would she think you were inter- 
fering? 

You erase the blackboard and dust the 
erasers. How will the children remember 
this year? As a wasted year? Will they 
remember the nature hike in early spring; 
or the day that no one knew where the 
little green snake came from, and you 
punished universally? 


You know that you will never forget this 
year—your seventeenth in school—your 
first as a teacher. You have learned a lot— 
to detect what has happened and who was 
responsible the minute you came in—to 
not leave temptation lying carelessly about 
—to wear pretty dresses, and always have 
a smile—to lead games, active games, with- 
out losing control of the group. 


You have learned to deal with parents. 
Johnny Weber’s dad said, “My kids are 
sick enough of the time now. Ain't no use 
giving “em stuff to make ‘em sick any 
more.” But Johnny had his vaccination 
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salt with our oysters? Why did you ruin 
our salad by withholding salt from us; and 
why! oh, why! did you ruin our A-grade T- 
bone by robbing it of a savory flavor? You 
nincompoop, you should serve salt with all 
your courses.” 


MARGARET HAYNES 
Philpot, Kentucky 


along with the class—and Mr. Weber is 
your friend. You learned to discourage 
ardent widowers without letting it affect 
your teacher-child relationship. 


As you look over the desks, you picture 
the children who sat there; blonde Carol, 
the Sampley twins, Buddy Fisher—who 
can ever fill their places? Yet, next year, 
twenty-two new faces will look over those 
very desks, and you will soon learn their 
individual traits and backgrounds—who 
they are, and why. 


You start to discard the few personal 
items in your desk—but no! You may need 
them next year. For you will be back. You 
already have enough chalk dust in your 
blood to draw you back into the school- 
room next September. Low salary, irregu- 
lar hours, overtime, on your feet all day 
—but you love it! This is your life! 


Ed. note: The author, Miss Haynes, is 
a member of the Future Teachers of 
America, Bethel Woman’s Coilegé, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky. 
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Our Immediate Objective 


.... READING LATIN 


LATIN TEACHING is at the crossroads. Un- 
less we want to see Latin go the way of 
Greek in our high schools, we must be 
realistic in our approach. The teacher 
must meet the modern student on his 
own ground.t And by modern student 
we do not mean one who must be pre- 
pared for college, but we must modify our 
teaching to meet the needs of many whose 
schooling ceases with high school. At this 
point, many progressive educationists will 
say that Latin has no place in a general 
education based on “felt needs” of a stu- 
dent. They question the value of Latin in 
training boys and girls to live in the world 
of today; but many practical administrators 
agree with the one who asserts that “en- 
riched vocabulary, the ability to make nice 
distinctions in the use of English, an en- 
larged store of worth-while ideas and im- 
proved mental habits” are results of work 
in Latin that justify keeping it in the 
high school program of today.? 

Since most students who enter our Latin 
classes take Latin for only two years, we 
as teachers must meet the situation with 
a new approach full of increased values, 
effective technique, and carefully selected 
objectives. What is our aim for such a 
course? It is mainly the development of 
the ability to read and comprehend the 
language. You immediately ask if this 
objective is not divorced from the ultimate 


application, disciplinary, and _historical—. 


cultural objectives. No, it only stands to 
reason if the student reads as much Latin 
as possible, the ultimate educational ob- 
jectives will be accomplished naturally.* 


We must use the reading method if 


we want to keep Latin in the high school | 
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ADRIAN M. OSBORNE 
Somerset, Kentucky 


MRS. 


curriculum. As it is, with the chief em- 
phasis on grammar, the materials are above 
the heads of.ninth-grade children who 
have little or no concept of the principles 
of English grammar. The fallacy has been 
until recently that all grammar had to be 
“covered” during the first year to get a 
child ready for Caesar. “It’s not what 
should be taught, but what can actually 
be mastered that is the decisive factor.”4 
There is an old saying that you learn to do 
by doing. Why not learn to read by read- 
ing? A child enrolls in a language course 
with a natural curiosity and interest in the 
language itself. What better way to bore 
him and destroy that zest for learning than 
to make him memorize countless para- 
digms and inflections which to him have 
little or no relation to his desire to know 
about the Romans. Do not teach him 
forms to motivate him to read Latin. If 
he wants to read Latin and understand 
it, he will master the necessary tools. 


Since the first step in reading a language 
consists of saying what one sees, it is 
ncessary “to develop a feeling of famili- 
arity with the sounds and rhythmic pat- 
terns of the language.”> Do not give the 
child a list of rules for pronunciation. Let 
him learn the sounds by imitation. Oral 
work is an important part of his training 


Ed. note: Mrs. Osborne, a teacher in 
the Somerset High School, presented this 
paper at the Third University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference on 
May 13, 1950. 
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WILLIAM HUND 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


was named president of the Second Dis- 
trict Education Association at the conven- 
tion held in Madisonville on October 20. 
A graduate of the University of Kentucky 
with both the A.B. and M.A. degrees, Mr. 
Hund has had a rich background of expe- 
rience in Kentucky and West Virginia 
schools. At present he is teaching in the 
field of trade and industrial education in 
the Owensboro City Schools. 


because his ability to read Latin orally 
will be an aid to comprehension. 


Knowledge of vocabulary is the next 
step necessary in mastering a language. 
Do not assign the child a list of words to 
memorize, for in memorization he will get 
practice in the indirect response in Eng- 
lish instead of in the automatic direct 
response in Latin. Teach him vocabulary 
by the oral-objective approach: the method 
in which the teacher seeks to associate the 
foreign spoken or written word directly 
with the object, act, or quality which the 
word represents. For example, pointing to 
a table. the teacher says, “Mensa est. Quid 
est?” and the child answers with the Latin 
word. This technique is very good for 
motivation because the child is more im- 
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pressed on an apperceptive basis. Con- 
tinue this technique until the child has 
built up a stock of about fifty words. You 
ask which words should be: taught first. 
They should be words most valuable for 
English: words that will start him off in 
his reading. “The task of learning vocabu- 
lary of any language is of such magnitude 
that it’s simply preposterous to teach any 
word that is unnecessary for going ahead.”6 


Since the immediate objective is to 
teach the child to read, start him on this 
activity as soon as possible. Give him easy 
material, light on the vocabulary side. 
Present one new word about every fifty 
running words. Let him learn the new 
word functionally, that is in context. If he 
needs a word that he will not use again, 
a footnote will help him, or better still, 
the English meaning right next to the 
Latin word. This help is good for two 
reasons: (1) economy of effort and (2) 
no destruction of the pattern of reading. 
Give the child plenty of chances to infer 
meanings. It is necessary to develop from 
the first a habit of and skill in “sensible 
guessing.” Do anything to keep him from 
thumbing his vocabulary. “Finger exer- 
cises” do not supply any real aid or furnish 
any incentive toward mastery of meaning 
of words. The meaning of a new word 
is not best learned apart from sentence 
context.? 


About syntax, W. L. Carr says, “Teach 
only enough syntax pupils need to de- 
velop the power to read and compre- 
hend Latin.”8 The syntactical construction 
should first be met by the pupil in mean- 
ingful context. Let him first discover the 
grammatical idea, then the way in which 
the idea is expressed. Grammar should 
be taught as means to an end, not as an 
end in itself. “Teaching of forms should 
be done from the point of view of recogni- 
tion rather than recall.”® One skill, how- 
ever, most necessary: the skill in grouping 
together on basis of form and function 
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those Latin words which make up major 
or minor thought units.!° 


{n order for the child to think in terms 
of meaning, do not allow him to use the 
method of picking out the subject, verb, 
etc. Teach him to read by the Latin-word- 
order method (the ability to get the 
thought in the Latin order and directly 
from the Latin itself instead of through 
translation). Mason D. Gray gives four 
arguments for this method. 


(1) Employment of this method most 
clearly approximates the way in which 
the Romans themselves understood the 
thought of a Latin sentence. In this way 
the child is able to develop power over 
the Latin language. | 

(2) The pupil comes into immediate 
contact with the genius of the language. 


(3) This method fits in with the idea 
that language is a velucte for the expres- 
sion and comprehension of thought. 


(4) This method has potential values 
for mental training.11 


In order to overcome the difficulties 
which stand in the way of attaining the 
reading-Latin-as-Latin objective, W. L. 
Carr proposes the following program: 


(1) Teach the students to associate 
form and function when meeting new 
grammatical forms and syntactical uses in 
context. 


(2) Let them do oral and written com- 
pletion exercises. 


(3) Let them build up paradigms and 
formulate rules from forms and uses they’ve 
met in reading. 

(4) Let them copy the reading assign- 
ment and indicate by certain graphic de- 
vices the function of certain words or 
word groups in the sentence. 


(5) Train them through sight reading 
to anticipate the form and use which are 
likely to follow given “signal words.”12 
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MRS. LUCY BYRD BUCKLES 
Chaplin, Kentucky 


was chosen president of the Fourth Dis- 
trict Education Association at the recent 
convention at Elizabethtown. She has the 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from Western 
Kentucky State College and has had ad- 
ditional graduate work at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Mrs. Buckles has 
taught in Barren, Hart, and Nelson coun- 
ties, and at present is principal of the 
Chaplin elementary school in Nelson 
County. 


The following recitation activities have 
been proved very successful in reading 
Latin as Latin: 


(1) Have the child read Latin orally in 
class. (You can tell by his phrasing and 
emphasis the degree of comprehension). 


(2) Have the teacher read the passage 
orally and pause at the end of significant 
thought groups and ask the meaning of 
certain phrases and clauses. 


(3) Ask the student to show relation- 
ship of words, phrases, and clauses by 
certain graphic devices (not as drill). 


(4) Have the child answer compre- 
hension questions on the passage. 
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(5) Have the child transverbalize or 
metaphrase the passage. 

(6) Use the analytic method if highly 
involved passage demands it, but only 
after reading and comprehension. 

(7) Let the child do plenty of sight 
reading (most valuable activity of all).1° 


This reading material, besides being low 
in vocabulary density, should be purpose- 
ful and based on classical themes: material 
that will acquaint the child with the 
Romans, their world, and those phases of 
Roman life which would inspire youth of 
today. 

Try the reading method; and if your 
objective is to read Latin, then push the 
writing of Latin to the background. “If we 
want to build up the word-to-idea method, 
then let’s not waste time and energy work- 
ing with the idea-to-word method.”!4 
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Humanity Need Not Abdicate 

(Continued from page 17) 
and education would decline into an auto- 
matic and tyrannical machine. On the 
other hand, in a world where progress de- 
pended solely upon science—where edu- 
cation lacked the influence of humanism, 
and culture was without warmth or vital- 
ity, where power would end by outgrow- 
ing the capacity of the mind that con- 
trolled it-the inventor would be merely 
the victim of his inventions. Vanquished 
by his own victories, conquered by his 
conquests, Man, placed between the tyr- 
anny of technical triumph and the respon- 
sibility of freedom, would no longer know 
how to choose. 


Happily, humanity is under no com- 
pulsion to abdicate in order to continue 
its onward march. The peace we aspire 
to would be a poor pretense if we thought 
to build it upon the repudiation of science, 
the restriction of teaching, or the placing 
of culture in leading strings. On the con- 
trary, UNESCO is fighting for a fellowship 
of free men, a fellowship of human beings 
capable of full self-expression and genuine 
self-realization. It is only with men thus 
worthy of the name of men that we shall 
be able to assure a true peace. 


RES special to the Kentucky School Journal 





One of the best pieces of school public 
relations materials ‘to reach the K.E.A. 
office is the report of the Carter County 
Public Schools published in September, 
1950. It is written so as to be readily un- 
derstood and is profusely illustrated. 





MRS. LOUISE WORTHINGTON, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, formerly a critic teacher 
at the University of Kentucky, has ac- 
cepted a position as reading consultant 
with Ginn and Company. 
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Southeastern Regional Conference Program 


Mrs. JEssiE P. Fucert, director, announces 
the program for the eleventh Southeastern 
Regional Conference of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association. The meeting will 
be held at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, 
December 27-29, and will attract outstand- 
ing classroom teachers and other interested 
organization leaders from ten states and 
Puerto Rico. The Jefferson County Class- 
room Teachers Association and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Louisville Education Association are serv- 
ing as joint hosts and are being assisted 
by the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the Kentucky Education Association. * 

General sessions will be held on Wed- 
nesday evening with Mr. Paul Grigsby, 
vice-president of N.E.A. as_ speaker: 
Thursday with Miss Hilda Maehling, 
Executive Secretary of the Department, 
and on Friday Miss Mary Virginia Morris 
will address the luncheon session on “In- 
dividual Responsibility—United Success.” 
Miss Morris of Los Angeles, California, is 
president of the National Department and 
is on leave for the current year. 

The discussion groups and clinics on 
Thursday and Friday will be led by out- 
standing classroom teachers from the 
region with prominent educators and lay 
persons serving as consultants. Topics will 
include: “Techniques of Public and Pro- 
fessional Relations,” “Techniques of an 
Effective Legislation Program,” “Profes- 
sionalizing the Profession,” “Meeting Our 
Responsibilities,” and “Effective Local and 
State Programs.” Clinics in Reading, 
Arithmetic, and Science will be conducted 
by specialists. 

A social get-together will be held on 
Wednesday evening, tour and tea at Gar- 
den Court on Thursday and a banquet on 
Friday evening at six-thirty in the Crystal 
Ball Room. The program for the banquet 
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MRS. JESSIE P. FUGETT 


is in charge of Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
teacher of Latin, and Miss Rhoda Glass, 
teacher of English, Henry Clay High 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. By means 
of living statues formed by Miss Brown’s 
Latin students, music, and choral reading, 
the moral and spiritual values in educa- 
tion will be portrayed. This unique pro- 
gram will emphasize the positive values 
in everyday activities as discovered in the 
Kentucky workshops on moral and spirit- 
ual values in education. 


A cordial invitation is issued to all. Make 
your reservations at the Brown at once. For 
further information write Mrs. Jessie P. 
Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, or Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1610 
Woodfill Way, Louisville, who is co-ordina- 
tor of the local planning committees, or 
your state president of Classroom Teachers. 
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Highest Priority in Education Today Is To 


Teach People to Recognize Prejudices 


THE Jos with the highest priority in edu- 
cation today is to teach people to recog- 
nize prejudices and to speak out against 
them, Harold Benjamin, dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Maryland, 
writes in a new book published by the Na- 
tional Education Association. The publi- 
cation is entitled, True Faith and Alle- 
giance. 

The book is a project of the N.E.A. 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education and is dedicated to 
the memory of Donald DuShane, the first 
secretary of the commission. Dr. Benjamin 
is now chairman of the commission. 

The foreword of the book states: “To 
you, teachers of America, we sound this 
call . . . You are, most of you, Catholics, 
Jews, or Protestants. Some of the toughest 
roadblocks in the action to which we are 
calling you will arise from prejudices for 
and against various religious groups. 

“We know that you are pledged to fight 
these prejudices as a matter of principle. 
Those who founded and developed your 
systems of worship were agreed on the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of all men and 
the religious requirement that all men 
should serve all men. Loyalty to the high- 
est concepts of the Jewish-Christian beliefs 
demands support of this doctrine in every 
classroom and in every community in this 
land. 


“This is the foundation of the democratic 
society to which you and your people have 
long borne flaming allegiance. This is the 
heart of the religions to which you and 
your people have given steadfast devotion. 
This is the soul of your greatest national 
documents.” 


Benjamin presents a cross section of in- 
dividuals with special interest in educa- 
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tion and has them tell in their own words 
what they expect schools to. accomplish. 

The chairman of a district school board 
in the far West, who is a wheat and cattle 
raiser, tells what he expects of the schools 
in his community: 

“We want our schools first of all to tum 
out good men and women, good for this 
country, and good for the world. We be- 
lieve in a square break for everybody, 
white and black, red and yellow, rich and 
poor, Christian and Jew, American and 
foreigner. We expect our people to learn 
and teach that square break, to work for 
that square break; and when they get 
pushed too hard to draw and fight for that 
square break. There’s nothing very hard 
or highfalutin’ about that notion. I have 
heart and faith that my folks can under- 
stand it.” 


An elementary teacher in a large eastern 
city, who is the daughter of a Jewish rabbi, 
writes “. . . I have seen bias and prejudice 
displayed against other people in this coun- 
try. I have tried to teach my children the 
right ideas about such matters. Now I am 
certain of only a few things in this con- 
nection. One thing I am certain of is this: 
that learning about bias and and prejudice 
is not enough to make people give up bias 
and prejudice. We have to find some other 
ways of teaching and of learning this great 
thing.” 

The principal of the George Washington 
Carver high school in a southern city 
states: “No community is going to learn 
respect for others of a different group, 
race, religion, or nationality in a corner. 
These things must be learned and lived 
right out in the public square, right out 
in the open field of community give-and- 
take, right out where all citizens can help 
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DR. CORMA A. MOWREY, president of the National Education Association, is shown as she 
conferred with President Truman recently on some of the important educational problems 
confronting the nation. .Shown with her at the conference is her Congressman, Representative 
Cleveland M. Bailey of West Virginia. Miss Mowrey, who was elected president of the National 
Education Association at St. Louis in July, is on leave from her teaching duties at Victory High 
School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, to serve as acting director of professional services for the 


West Virginia Education Association. 


God in His great task of reading the hearts 
of men.” 

Benjamin includes actual incidents that 
illustrate the seriousness of prejudice and 
how it warps the outlook of many other- 
wise responsible people. 

He writes of a delegation of men and 
women who demanded that a school prin- 
cipal remove the “Merchant of Venice” 
from the ninth-grade English reading list 
because they considered the book anti- 
Semitic. 

“Mountains of prejudice in this country 
and world would move,” Benjamin writes, 
“if people will learn to speak out against 
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DEAN J. J. OPPENHEIMER, University 
of Louisville, left November 1 for Ger- 
many on a year’s leave of absence. He is 
to co-ordinate the work of American ad- 
visers in German universities under an 
appointment by the U.S. Department of 
State. 





A revised 1950 edition of The Facts on 
Federal Aid for Schools has been published 
by the National Education Association. 
The 32-page pamphlet, available at 15 
cents a single copy, contains statistical in- 
formation by states on 21 different topics 
related to the problem of federal aid to 
education. 
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N.O. Kimb! 


A. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. If Social Security in- 

cludes teachers, will 

I lose my account if 

I do not withdraw it 

now? I am not teach- 
ing this year. 

. The answer is “No.” 

The Retirement Office 

will keep informed on 

any contingency and 

advise the members. 

—y 
it System 


I have received notice 
that I have been ab- 
sent from teaching 
more than six years and have lost my 
service credit in Kentucky. I have been 
teaching in Florida seven years. Does this 
service change my status so as to save my 
Kentucky service? Advise. 

No. Withdraw your Kentucky account and 
transfer as much of your Kentucky service 
to Florida as *Florida will accept. 


. How does the minimum and maximum 


A. 


4. Q. 


A. 


salary for active teachers compare with 
the minimum and maximum annuity of re- 
tired teachers? 

The lowest 5 per cent of active teachers’ 
salaries fall around $878 with some as low 
as $640; the highest 5 per cent fall above 
and below $4,200. At this time the mini- 
mum retirement allowance is $480, which 
is about 54 per cent of the subsequent 
service salary; the highest annuity now 
being paid is $913.20 which is about 22 
per cent of the subsequent service salary 
respectively. A significant per cent of re- 
tired teachers receive more than a sig- 
nificant per cent of active teachers. 


Will the Retirement System have a legis- 
lative program in 1952? 
Yes. All of the program was not adopted 
in 1950. Effort will be made to secure the 
adoption of the remaining part (Senate 
Bill 265) in some form. 


. When we received your questionnaire, I 


thought something good would come out 
of it. Briefly, what resulted? 


. The passage of legislation (1) eliminating 


age for disability retirement, (2) voluntary 
retirement ‘after thirty years, (3) minimum 
increase, (4) permission for voluntary un- 


6. Q. 


A. 


matched contributions, and (5, appropria- 
tions of approximately $8,600,000 for 1948 
to 1952. 


Can _ noncertificated public school em- 
ployees come under Social Security? 

Yes, as soon as the State passes legislation 
enabling your Board of Education to con- 
tract with the Federal Government fo: 
coverage. 


. I am not a teacher, but employed by the 


Board for nine months each year. I am 
forty-five. When would I be» completel; 
covered under Social Security, and ‘what 
would I get at age sixty-five? 


. You would be completely covered in about 


fourteen years at nine months per year. 
If your salary is $600 or less, you would 
receive $300.00 per year at sixty-five. If 
salary is more than $600 and less than 
$3,600, divide annual salary by twelve and 
take 50 per cent of the first $100 plus 15 
per cent of the remainder and add. For 
example, if your salary is $190 per month 
for nine months, your benefit will be 
$56.38 per month at sixty-five. If your 


salary is $3,600 or more per year, you will 


receive $80, the maximum under Social! 
Security. 


. I am a teacher age thirty-three, salary over 


$2,400. My sister is a clerk for the prin- 
cipal and is twenty-five. She gets $1,800. 
If she gets Social Security, how long would 
she have to work? Compare. 


. You will be eligible to retire at age fifty- 


three with $480, but if you work to age 
sixty-four, $1,200. 

Your sister will be covered in thirteen and 
one-half years at nine months per year, 
and if she quits then, she would receive 
$300 per year at sixty-five, unless as a 
dependent of her retired husband she re- 
ceives $300 or more in which case she 
would receive nothing on her own service. 
If she works to age sixty-five, she would 
be eligible to receive $690, provided she 
has worked every year; loss of time reduces 
the salary base. 


. What are the percentages of contribution 


for our Retirement System and for Social 

Security? Could we send on to Washing- 

ton enough of our contributions, keeping 

the rest here, to be covered by both? 
(See page 42) 
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STUDENTS LEARN 
MORE QUICKLY! 
YOUR TEACHING 
IS MORE EFFECTIVE! 


IS THE MODERN 


Tool 


FOR TEACHING 


ma, 


The Taylor “SPOTLIGHT” Is the Only 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


H 


0 


AVING ALL oF 


High-intensity screen illumina- 
tion. No eye fatigue. 1000 watt 
lamp. Coated lens, 41” diameter, 
considered minimum for 11” x 11” 
copy reproduction. Satisfactory op- 
eration in semi-darkened room. 
Less light spillage. Less glare. 
Reproduces 11” x 11” copy ‘and 
GLOSSY PRINTS without dam- 
age. Gives sharp dttail to black 
and white and reproduces color 
with brilliance. 

Exhaust cooling for comfort. Air 
exhausted away from audience 
and operator. Deflector stops flow 
of air on copy being placed on 
platen. 


THES 


FEATURES 


All controls on one side. You may 
elevate, focus and change copy 
from one position. Sliding copy 
drawer with holders. Floating 
platen allows projection: from 
magazines folded open. 


Aluminum alloy case for stronger 
yet lighter unit. Streamlined de- 
sign. Rounded corners. 10’ exten- 
sion cord permanently attached. 
Lens retracts into body of ma- 
chine. 

Maximum lens extension for 
“front of room” operation. 3’ x 3’ 
image secured with projector 6’ 
from screen. 








Write your nearest Dealer for details and demonstration. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
528 South Fifth Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
178 Walnut Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 
2514 Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COST OF TUBERCULOSIS IN 1950 


EVERYONE IS DELIGHTED with the steady de- 
cline in the death rate from tuberculosis 
from approximately 200 per 100,000 in 
1900 to less than 30 in 1949. 

Unfortunately, the death rate is no 
longer a true guide to the seriousness of 
the tuberculosis problem in this country. 
We must shift our vision from the dead 
to those who are living and suffering with 
the disease. The number of living patients 
has not declined proportionately to the de- 
crease in death rate. In many areas, where 
the usual methods of case finding have 
been supplemented by mass X-ray surveys, 
temporarily at least, the number of new 
reported cases has been increasing while 
the death rate was declining. 

Tuberculosis remains the No. 1 health 
problem in the United States. Although 
it is not at present the No. 1 killer, it is the 
No. 1 killer which is known to be pre- 
ventable. The cost of the tuberculosis con- 
trol program in the United States has been 
estimated by the National Tuberculosis 
Association at $350,000,000 yearly. This 
enormous cost cannot be eliminated until 
we have eliminated tuberculosis. Tempo- 
rarily we must spend more to find persons 
who have the disease but may not know 
it and may be spreading tuberculosis as 
well as losing their own health. 

The funds raised by the Christmas Seal 
campaign of the voluntary tuberculosis 
associations cannot be used for the treat- 
ment of active tuberculosis. Not only are 
Seal Sale funds totally inadequate to take 
care of the cost of treating tuberculosis 
(the $20,000,000 raised last year would 
provide not more than two weeks’ care for 
the estimated 500,000 persons with active 
tuberculosis in this country) but they are 
needed for other purposes. 

Seal Sale funds are used for education, 
stimulation of case finding, stimulation of 
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rehabilitation programs and for statistical, 
social, and basic laboratory research, al! 
of which are essential for the discovery otf 
newer and better methods which will speed 
the elimination of tuberculosis from the 
United States. Thus, money spent for 
Seals today will in the future help to cut 
down the tremendous costs of tuberculosis. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 
(Continued from page 40) 

A. The maximum salary on which contributions 

are paid is, for Retirement $2,400; for 
Social Security, $3,600. The percentages 
are, for the Retirement System 2 per cent 
to age thirty; 8 per cent from thirty to 
forty, and 4 per cent from age forty until 
retirement. Under Social Security 1% per 
cent until 1954; 2 per cent to 1960; 2% 
per cent to 1965; 3 per cent to 1970; and 
thereafter 3% per cent. 
If these percentages of $3,600 or less are 
subtracted from the given per cents of 
$2,400 or less, there would not be a sig- 
nificant amount left with which to main- 
tain the Teachers’ Retirement System. 

10. Q. I have a 1946 Handbook. Is this the most 
recent information available? I am _ inter- 
ested in the amendments passed recently. 

A. A new Handbook is available on request. 
Copies have been mailed to Principals and 
Superintendents. The new Handbook, Sep- 
tember, 1950, refers to Service credit, Mem- 
bership, Loss of service credit by absence, 
Contributions, Eligibility, Retirement, An- 
nuity formula, and many other subjects. 
Destroy the old Handbook and write for 
the new one. 

.In 1942 when I came into membership I 
did not want prior service credit for teach- 
ing from 1930 to 1939. Can I still get 
prior service credit? 

A. No. The Law provides one year during 
which such corrections can be made, 

12. Q. My beneficiary is -dead. Can I appoint a 
new one? 

A. Yes. Write for Form A-1 (18). 
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EDDIE W. BELCHER 


principal of the Roosevelt School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has been appointed by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
as Advisor in Education in Bolivia. He 
and his family are now stationed at La 
Paz, Bolivia, and Mr. Belcher is working 
with the Minister of Education on a pro- 
gram of improvement for the schools of 
Bolivia. 

Mr. Belcher has the A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Western Kentucky State 
College and in addition has done work 
toward his Ph.D. degree at Peabody Col- 
lege and the universities of Ohio and 
Kentucky. His experience includes teach- 
ing in the Simpson County Schools and 
instructor at the University of Louisville, 
and at Troy State Teachers College, Troy, 
Alabama. Since 1942, he has served as 
principal in the elementary schools in 
Louisville. 

Mr. Belcher’s family consists of his 
wife and three children, Anne, Beverly, 
and Edward. 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its next meeting 
at Gainesville, Florida, on December 27- 
29, 1950. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on 
February 10-15, 1951. 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will have its next annual 
convention in Atlantic City on February 
17-22, 1951. 
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PLAY and LEARN in 
the CLASSROOM 


Progressively designed for all age groups. 


FROM WHICH TO MOLD... 
. . . AND PAINT LIFELIKE FIGURINES 


ff WOLF HEAD 
/ MOLD No. 735 


$0.75 


Mount on Wood 
or Glass 


MOLD FOR HEN 
No. 304—$0.35 
For the younger 
children. Easy to 


paint mother hen 
and baby chick. 


WALL PLAQUE 
MOLD 
Nos 162— 
$1.00 
MOLDING 
POWDER 


5-Lb. Pkg. 
$0.50 


24-PAGE 
COLORED 
CATALOG 


$0.15 


Central School Supply Inc. 


311 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 

















The 35th annual convention of the De- 
partment of Secondary School principals 
of the National Education Association will 
be held in New York City at Hotel Com- 
modore, February 10-14. Plans are in 
progress to set up a number of discussion 
groups to consider various aspects of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory problems in 
connection with the secondary schools. 


PAUL H. KINSEL, director of the Di- 
vision of Travel Service of the National 
Education Association, has announced 
three special Christmas tours for 1950. The 
tours, to be conducted during the Christ- 
mas holidays, include New Orleans and 
the Gulf Coast, Bermuda, and Florida. 
Those interested should write Mr. Kinsel 
for a descriptive folder of the tours, in- 
cluding cost tables and train schedules. 





AMCULUN foliing Chaves 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly / 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


from $50 to $300—cut 
Ay details of confidential 
0 co-signers, no endorsers. f 


, merchants, friends 
aici tebe Make the | 
vacy = your own home BY MAIL on 

only . . . Repay in convenient a 7 


your salary stops! Fall & tals | 


at 8 
pee salary s' 
Paustee de Cut out os mail this ad today! i 
N R- ry 
FINA CE COMPANY, Sette 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 


Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southem 
Trust Building, "Lsebville 2; Kentucky. 


Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


ack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 


The Economy Co.— 
e, Kentucky. 


Drive, Louisvil 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 


Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky 


Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky 


Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Emst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southem 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Willson Worthington, 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
_ 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky 


Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 


Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 
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DOUC 
High | 


accide 


J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 
Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 
McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330° W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Rand_ McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2229 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Kentucky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 


Miss Margaret Irwin, 483 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 


Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 


South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
= 985 llth Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G,. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


DR. M. L. BILLINGS, head of the psy- 
chology department of Western Kentucky 
State College, died recently. 


DOUG SMITH, coach at Elizabethtown 
High School, was killed in an automobile 
accident on September 30. 


The 1951 K.E.A. convention will be held 
in Louisville on April 11, 12, and 18. 
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THIS 
TEACHER = 


recommends our distinc--—— 
tive group of Art mediums = 
for student and profession: 

al use. For Art in Schools, 

in the Home or in your } 
Club. 


None compares to... . 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


DEK-ALL COLORS 


For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, etc. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 
Workshop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S$. Fourth St. Louisville WA 5161 
128 W. Short Lexington Tel. 2—3244 
305 Fredrica St., Owensboro 














Sales Representative 
Wanted !!! 


Company with fast moving item for schools desires 
te contact sales representatives already covering terri- 
tory who can effectively sell one additional item. 
Liberal commission. Write giving complete details to 
222 South Phillips Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





You can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 

to $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi- 

dential. School board, friends, merchants not 

contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 
For free particulars sent you in plain 0 


nvelo; in coupon below pon 
aa a Sow bad — MAIL cOOD AY \ 
| POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 18 @eaic 
15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 

Name. 
| Addr 
4 City. 








































































































iy Counties Superintendent 
eI Allen Noble Allen 
oi Anderson Mrs. Emma B. Ward 
‘> Bath Colonel Hammonds 
oe Boone H. N. Ockerman 
‘ *Boyd Floyd Hall 

; LL Spee ee Charles E. McCormick 

ms Christian H. Barton Fiser 
el Fayette N. C. Turpen 
*Fleming Frank D. Scott 
Graves James B. Deweese 
a Henderson Martin L. Roberts 
“n Jefferson Richard Van Hoose 
: Johnson Verne P. Horne 
Hy) Lawrence William A. Cheek 
Ae Lewis Thomas W. Rowland 
oe Magoffin Roy Marshall 
{ *Mason Emory G. Rogers 
, i EE Cet ERE EOE, C. D. Harmon 
bie Monroe E. P. Harlan 
a *Montgomery ..............---- Mrs. Nell G. McNamara 
a! Morgan Carl Stewart 
4 Perry M. C. Napier 
a *Pike vacsroanencolcae ike, SE 
ef EG ne ee ee George E. Sapp 
H *Webster ..V. G. Waggener 





Independent Districts 


Fi P Anchorawe <2. .:......ss.esceies<. 


Superintendent 


rae Elizabeth A. Ewing 


W. H. Hanson 





Augusta : 
*Campbellsville _................ 


Catlettsburg 


sees Thos. F. Hamilton 


en. Carl A. Hicks 





a “ie ore oe 


Columbia 


ee oe W. Dwight Sporing 
ve: H 


R. Kirk 





Elizabethtown 


H. C. Taylor 





Fairview, Ashland Sete 


kegs! Carroll W. Caudill 











K.E.A. and N.E.A. Honor Roll 


* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time for the December issue: 


Independent Districts Superintendent 











bo OC ees eee See ee L. W. Allen 
Pikeville ....... John M. York 
oT SES GS Me ESE fase Geo. G. Gillingham 
Princeton Ruel W. Cairnes 
Providence J. D. Raybum 
PENI oe el ee eee Ben Coffman 

















*Russellville . R. E. Stevenson 
Scottsville ....... : Loyd Barnard 
Sharpsiurg’. ...-.-<2-..-.25-0---.-- Julian B. Cunningham 
MBMEIDWNEG a 250k ccsknceubosctiaesite ee Mrs. W. C. Ray 
* Springfield ed Bennett R. Lewis 
Trenton H. B. Kessinger 
WEE nce osc cacao nt apaneed O. L. Mullikin 
*Walton-Verona J. O. Ward 
PNVOSE PRONE acess caceccs sanctus Harry Holtzclaw 
Louisville: 

J. M. Atherton 
High School.................. Emma Woerner 
*Bowman Field.................. A. C. Hounchell 


*Albert S. Brandeis 
Mrs. Virginia H. Franklyn 











California rf Ruth Martin 
Benjamin Franklin.......... Louise Robertson 
John H. Heywood Minnie Gibbs 
Mary D. Hill Agnes - Dickson 
Charles D. Jacob...............-.- Jewel Drewry 


*James Russell Lowell.......... Ada G. Bache 





*John Marshall Elsa Stutz 
*John B. McFerran...................--- Elsa Stutz 
George W. Morris............ Aileen Schmitko 


Parkway Elementary 

Mrs. Virginia H. Franklyn 
Parkland Elementary........ Helen Borgman 
George D. Prentice.....Frank H. Stallings 


| a. eee ee C. D. Redding Hiram Roberts................ Lucille D. Smith 
i Greenup et Fred W. Billips George H. Tingley........ Josephine McKee 
«] OS GER aerate R. G. Eversole 
j PROMIRSIBVINO © noose onsencennecan nd Gladstone Koffman Colleges and Schools: 
re] RIND 8 or ne ah Joe S. Caudill Ft. Knox Dependent 
ti Lebanon _ Se Oe. ik eae Arthur R. Cooper Elementary School..Wm. E. Kingsolver 
| Lo” OY SERRE See Piecn te sree Marshall E. Hearin *Ft. Knox High School........ H. J. Roberts 
fo See eee: Joe M. Alsip Pikeville College............ A. A. Page, Pres. 
ees LaRue Cocanougher Midway Jr. College and Pinkerton 
Be | ELD: K. H. Harding EARRIY SMOTIOOR on csnscsocsns’ Lewis Piper 
REN IINO asco ctitive ote es J. C. Eddleman Masonic Home School..Luther T. Goheen 
‘ K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledge List 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 

tricts and the State Association for 1950-51 have been received for 

' the following Counties and Independent Districts at press time for the 
; December issue: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge: 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


| Counties Independent Districts 
a Ballard Livingston Benton Marion Princeton 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
“ Counties Independent Districts 
: Henderson Hopkins Henderson ’ 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
? Counties Independent Districts 
Muhlenberg Simpson Caverna 
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Countic 
*Grays 
Ohio 


Countie 
Trim 


Counti 
Boone 


Counti 
*McCr 


Counti 
Owsle 


Counti 
*Fayet 
Niche 


Counti 
Flemi 
Morg: 
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Counties 
*Grayson 
Ohio 


Counties 
Trimble 


Counties 
Boone 


Counties 
*McCreary 


Counties 
Owsley 


Counties 
*Fayette 
Nicholas 


Counties 
Fleming 
Morgan 


K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledge List—Continued 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 


* Meade * Nelson Elizabethtown Lebanon Lebanon Junction 


Taylor Washington _Leitchfield *Springfield 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Masonic Home School 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 


Bracken Carroll Augusta Bellevue Cold Spring 


Silver Grove 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Russell Columbia Monticello 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Perry Hazard Jackson * Jenkins 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ° 
Independent Districts 
Garrard Harrison Harrodsburg Richmond 
Powell 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Independent Districts 
Lawrence Lewis * Ashland Sharpsburg Vancebur: 
*Pike Fairview Pikeville 
Morehead State College 


g 
College 














oy 
KoA ENR? 


Incorporated 


Stationers x Engravers * Jewelers 


BLoutsurlle 2, Hy. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


TEACHING FIRE PREVENTION 

The Governor of our state has established The Kentucky Fire Safety Commission. 
Curbing our nation’s losses due to fire is the direct responsibility of all communities 
and individual citizens. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Exiza Crark, RUSSELL, 
President 
C. D. Reppine, Frankfort, 
First Vice-President April 13, 1951 
Mrs. Lorme McBrayer, Morehead, 
Second Vice-President 


April 18, 1951 





1951 
1951 
19538 
1951 
1953 


Term Expires 
Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow.Ler, 1207 Larue 
-Avenue, Louisville 13 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 
RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas......June 80, 195] 
Ben CorFrMan, Russell June 80, 1953 
M. C. Napier, Hazard 1959 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset. 1952 
Emity Reeves, Danville 1958 
HENRY CHAMBERS, Paducah 1951 


June 380, 195] 











EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dimector OF FieEtp SERVICE, Miss Nona BuRRESS 
Dmecror oF Pusiic RELaATIOoNs, J. M. Dopson 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Rubie E. Smith, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Virgil Waggener, Dixon 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Mitchell Davis, Glasgow 
Secretary—W. Willey, 1846 Chestnut 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—E. D. Brown, Hardinsburg 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—T. T. Knight, Okolona School, Route 4, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


Street. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—George Yates, Versailles 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Bess Hays, McVeigh 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Audrey Maupin, Albany 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—W. T. McGraw, Williamstown 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Robert Campbell, Manchester 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Jack Early, Hindman 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


: K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
resident—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—Fred Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Mrs. Mary Marshall, Bardstown 
Secretary—Mary Vance Day, Covington 


Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Mary Wyman, 506 W. Hill, Louisville 
Secretary—Gwen Retherford, Dept. of Education, 
Frankfort 


Secondary Education, Department of 
oe “tenes Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Miss Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Miss Marian Walsh, Halleck Hall, Louis- 


ville 
Secretary—Miss Emma Francis, Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
ae sae Dennis, Male High School, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Lillian Elrod, Atherton High School, 
Louisville 


Librarians, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Zada Parsley, Brooksville 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry Wood Paxton, Shelbyville 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Patrick M. Payne, Manual Training High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Edith Wood, Anchorage 
Social Science, Kentucky Academy of 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Speech, Teachers of ° 
President—Dr. Gifford Blyton, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. R. R. Craft, Winchester High 
School, Winchester 
Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Hershel Roberts, Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Fine Arts, Department of 
President—Cecil Thrasher, 525 North Main Street, 
Henderson 
Secretary—Mrs. Henry Chambers, Middletown School, 
Middletown 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—Stanley Wall, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Secreta Maurice Baker, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Horace Nicholson, Old Kentucky Home 
School, Bardstown ; 
Secreta’ Stanley DeBoe, Lyon County Senior High 
School, Kuttawa 
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DIRECTORY - «- e KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—W. J. McKenzie, Paintsville 
Secretary—Jack Kelley, Somerset 

Guidance Section 
President—William Braasch, University of Louisville, 

Louisville 
Secretary—Linda Boyd, 129 North Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 

Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Hazel Irene Hill, Prestonsburg 

Trades and Industries 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan 
Secretary—Carl Polley, Madisonville 


Higher Education, Department of 


Commission on Secondary Schools 
President—J. L. Cobb, Newport 
Secretary—Harry M. Sparks, Murray 

Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Dr. Ralph Woods, Murray 
Secretary—Louis H. Smith, Berea 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Sister Mary Julitta, Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington 
Secretary—C, A. 
Georgetown 


Alexander, Georgetown College, 


Classical Association, Kentuc 
President—Rev. Paul Brophy, 
Thomas 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 8308 Greenup, Covington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—(no report) 
Secretary— 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Waldeman Noll, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. John Robinson, Murra 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, P, . Box 6852, 

Bowling Green 


Carmel Manor, Fort 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 


ington 27 
Secretary—Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson 


K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Lee Tyler, Beattyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, Frankfort 


Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Esco Gunter, Murray State College. Murray 
Secretary— 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, George- 


town 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 


Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Gordon Wilson, 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mrs. J. L. Duncan, 
Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Winfred _ Broderick, Ahrens 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Association of 
Hall, 


Western Kentucky State 
528 Barberry Lane, 


Trade High 
Lexington 


Kentucky 
President—Dr. Sue 


Secretary—E. B. Whalin, 
Frankfort 


U. of Louisville, Louisville 
Department of Education, 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Raymond Herndon, Mayfield 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, 8010 Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington 


Industrial Arts 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, 
State College, Richmon 
— —Jean Marie MeConnell University of Ken- 
tuc Lexington 
Ornithological Society, + «dill 
President—Leonard C. Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Charles W. Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murra 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of Education, U. of 
Ky., Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Supervision and Curriculum Directors 
President—Claude Taylor, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Nona Burress, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville Bt 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 


President—(not reported) 
Secretary— 


Eastern Kentucky 


K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 


Term Expires 
BosweELL B. HopcKin, Frankfort. January 1, 1952 


Romie Jupp, Georgetown 
College, Georgetown ,» 1951 


Mrs, James G. SHEEHAN, Danville » 1958 
J. A. Caywoop, Independence. ,» 1951 


W. J. Moore, Eastern Ky. State 
College, Richmond » 1952 


Term Expires 
June 80, 1958 
June 30, 1952 


EARLYNE SAUNDERS, Flemingsburg. 

W. C. Jetron, Paducah 

LEONARD MEECE, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, 1828 Highland 
ve., Louisville 

Exiza Cxiark, Russell, 








June 30, 1958 


June 80, 1951 
April 18, 1951 





President 


COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 


June 80, 1951 
June 80, 1952 


Joe C. Howarp, Chairman, Manual 
High School, Louisville. 


Mrs. Frank McGary, Barlow 


December, Nineteen Fifty 


Tuttus CHAMBERS, Benton 


Term Expires 
June 30, 1954 
June 30, 1958 
April 18, 1951 


Mrs, IRENE T. GALBRAITH, Mt. Olivet 





Exiza CiarK, Russell, ex officio 
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Christmas Suggestions 


Royal Portable Typewriters 
Sheaffer Pen Sets 






Desk Sets 
Ash Trays 

Boxed Stationery 
Desk Lamps 

Leather Bill Folds 

Brief Cases 

Dictionaries 
Calendars 
Compacts 


Luggage 
Send us your order now or come in to see us... 


Standard Office Supply Company 


A Division OF 


Ohe Standard Printing Company 


INCORPORATED 


220-230 South First Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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@ WORLD HISTORY ; 
Adequate textual and problem-solving materials cover | those 
all periods. Numerous charts, two-color maps, page 


New Vital-Up-to-date 






















references to texts, loose-leaf tests. 160 pp. [ — 
@ UNITED STATES HISTORY for High School | = 
Greatly expanded textual material, supplemented by | An 
numerous exercises, charts, and two-color maps. Page ; 
references to texts, loose-leaf tests. 160 pp. | schoo! 


= 1 


@ OUR GOVERNMENT | for sa 


A completely new high school civics Worktext.® Ade- 
quate material for a year’s work. Numerous charts. 


160 pp. 


Other Worktext sy ilable for ei tary grades 





THE STECK COMPANY *Publishers ¢ AUSTIN. TEXAS 
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“THE HOME EC CLASSES COOK 


WITH ELECTRICITY, TOO, MOM!” 


ad year thousands of students 
worry through the planning and 
preparation of that first meal in Home 
Ec class). And fortunate indeed are 
| those classes where automatic electric 


ranges turn out pies, cakes, and roasts 


SET 


“just like those in the pictures.” 


0g Yoon 


And every year more and more 


| schools are turning to electric ranges 


for safe, dependable, low cost cooking 
p g 





in Home Economics classes. 


In the home as well as in the class- 
room, electric cooking is the first 
choice because it’s clean, safe, fast, 


and gives the same results every time. 


Ask your local KU manager how 
your school, too, can keep modern, 
up-to-the-minute electric ranges in 
the classrooms at an_ unbelievably 


low cost. 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


159 WEST MAIN STREET 


LEXINGTON 
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A. J. Chichester 
College Box 433 
Berea, Ky. 
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—Law Building, University of Kentucky 


The Seven Colleges of U.K. 





4. Law 


Organized in 1908 as the fourth college of the University of Kentucky, 
the College of Law has served the commonwealth by sending out many 
graduates who have become leaders in the profession. It is a tradition 
of the college, however, that its opportunity for service is not limited in 
scope. Rather it attempts to offer its training in such a way that its 
graduates can practice their profession on a local, regional, or national 
level. The U. K. College of Law is fully accredited by all agencies which 
establish such standards. All members of the faculty have had experi- 
ence in practice and have done graduate work in law. The College of 
Law library of more than 35,000 volumes is among the six largest in the 
South. 








Second Semester Opens February 3 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















